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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

OF THE FIRST SERIES OF POEMS BY THE 

SAME ^A^RITER. 



Thb ATHENiGUM says, *' These poems merit attention. The characters which 
they present have always decided individtiality, and in some cases they are types 
which are novel in literature. The figures here are boldly, but finely sketcned, 
and a background of natural scenery or of some interior. Mi often thrown in with 
happy reaUsm. Mr. Verey has powers which well deserve to be disciplined. He 
has so much genuine feeling ^d sense of character, that we hope to meet him 
again." 



Thb Westminster JlBVtEW safs, *' Escaping from the Tennysonian influence 
Mr. Verey shows thought an^obsdhration of^his own." 

I , 

The British Quarterly Review says, " Mr. Verey is a genuine-poet. He 
has the true vein and the requisite technical faculty. Many of the poems have 
great pathos and power." 



The Birmingham Daily Gazette says, "The poet does not overrate his 
powers. He possesses the true gift of song ; the happy secret of beautifying the 
common things of life with the glow of poetical colouring. The poems 'are short 
and the reader wishes them longer." ^ 



The City Press sajrs, " Some of Mr. Verey's poems of rustic life have 
remarkable pathos and passion, and promise great things for the future." 



FOURSCORE. 



Though fourscore years have lined my cheeks 
With many a furrow, and the snow 

Of age upon my brow bespeaks 
The fire within is burning low — 

Yet if a neighbour known of old 
Comes greeting me, I proudly show 

Homestead and bam and rick and fold, 

And sheep and oxen on the distant wold. 

But oft, in dreamy reverie, 

I pace the old familiar ground ; 
Beguiled by some past memory, 

Which holds me with a spell profound; 
And, lingering on life's utmost verge, 

I seem to hear the distant sound 
Of a vast ocean's solemn dirge. 
And thunder-roll of an invisible surge. 



FOURSCORE. 



And in the air a melody 

Seems whispering round me^ when alone 
I wander over down and lea ; 

Perplexed by the mysterious tone 
AVhich, swelling, dying, softly sweet, 

Blends all past feelings I have known. 
Into a strange harmonious beat 
That chimes with every movement of my feet. 

Or haply, well-remembered eyes — 

Tender and tranquil as the fair 
First stars that shine through twilight skies — 

Gleam on me in the noontide air : 
And, like a dreamer in his sleep, 

I speak as. to one lingering there. 
Till consciousness with sighs doth creep 
Upon the weird companionship I keep, 

And makes my wrinkled cheek grow pale, 

As a face mirrored in a stream. 
While brooding on the fancies frail 

Inwoven with that passing dream : 
For^ when my lips find utterance, 

No kindling eyes are there to beam 
On mine — ^no sweet voice to enhance 
Th^ blissful feeling wrought in that brief trance. 
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And then I feel, with secret grief, 
That soon must come the end of all, 

When — ^like a yellow, withered leaf- 
Some wind of Death shall bid me fall, 

And lie where ancient yew trees throw 
Their shadows, sombre as a pall, 

On summer sward and winter snow. 

And unremembered forms that sleep below. 

How gladly in the market place 

I met each week my friends of old, 
And saw on many a ruddy face 

A welcome, never bought with gold: 
Or heard the news of half the shire 

Over the market dinner told. 
And then, through sunlight, frost, or mire. 
Drove home past well-known mansion, cot, or spire, 

And open downs, and villages 

In orchards and trim gardens set. 
And lanes, overshadowed with tall trees 

Hiding some tiny rivulet, 
That trickled over rush and sedge, 

Or made a shallow pool to wet 
My horse's feet beside a hedge, 
Ere climbing some long, dusty, hillside ridge. 
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And often, with a greeting warm, 

Hailing a neighbour on the way, 
Caught in a passing summer storm — 

What genial gossip, then, of hay 
And com and cattle and the weather, 

And business done on market day, 
Or keen remarks on beasts at tether 
In fields we passed, as we rode home together. 

At fourscore, days like moments pass, 

And soon I shall be seen no more 
Brushing aside the dewy grass 

At daybreak, or beside my door 
Chatting at twilight with a friend — 

But one request I make before 
Time brings the inevitable end — 
The shadowy vale whither all footsteps tend: — 

*Tis that from yonder towering elm 

My homely coffin may be made ; 
Few finer trees adorn the realm, 

Or make a larger space of shade. 
In earliest infancy beneath 

Its broad, overshadowing boughs I played, 
And still I love its verdant wreath, 
And c^rave that it should round me close in de^th. 
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But let there be no tawdry sight 

Of painting, varnish, brass, and leather, 

Nor hearse, with many a red-nosed wight 
Bedecked with crape and band and feather. 

Flaunting their mockery of woe — 

My waggon, which, in Autumn weather. 

From many a harvest, as you know. 

Brought home the reapers in the sunset glow, 

Will also serve for one who leaves 

His home for that last home — the grave. 

Then bear me like the ripened sheaves. 
Or from the battle the lost brave. 

After the swiftly-flying wheel 
Of life has ceased to turn, I crave 

This last boon, in the home I feel 

Clings closer now than scabbard to the steel. 

In Spring, or when the shocks of com 
Dotted, like tents, the uplands high. 

With one I loved in youth's bright mom 
I sought yon trysting place. The sky 

Smiled then as if our bliss to share. 

And soft winds through the boughs would sigh, 

Seeming to ask what bliss was there 

That tempted us from the blue open air? 
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Haply the flowers may be in bloom, 
And Simimer coming when I die — 

If so, with roses deck my tomb. 
But should the leafless days be nigh, 

And moaning winds, in trunk and limb, 
Chant Autumn's requiem in each sigh; 

Then with the verdant holly trim 

My wooden tenement — ^an old man's whim — 

But what one loves and understands 

Is all the world to him. The child, 
Led softly by maternal hands^ 

Who speaks the prattle undefiled 
Of infancy, and craves no more 

Than the loved Mother's accents mild, 
Is happier than in after lore. 

Which grey experience brings in ample store. 

I quit the house where I was bom. 
And sights and sounds which, year by year, 

Have greeted me each waking mom — 
The murmur of the plashing weir. 

The milkmaid singing — happy lass! 
The cock's shrill note, the sheep-bell near. 

The sturdy mowers as they pass. 

With keen scythe, through the tall and hissing grass- 
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And all the busy life and growth 

Around me, filling every thought, 
And — like a child — I linger, loth 

To quit the homely scenes that wrought 
My happiness for eighty years ; 

For all which in the past I sought, 
Now like a vision disappears — 
Thrown in Death's lap by Time, despite my tears. 

I saw the lights and shadows glide 

Above the hill, upon the stream. 
And fade into the landscape wide 

Like shapes that haunt a happy dream. 
I saw each year the crops arise / 

Beneath the Summer's golden beam, 
And won my wealth from earth and skies. 
And happiness from all that met my eyes. 

Each spot whereon my glance doth rest, 
From earliest childhood I have known, 

Yet I shall quit them like a guest 
Who hears no more a welcome tone j 

Or like a wave which in its flow 
Leaves little trace on sand or stone. 

Of winter chill or summer glow, 

Or if the current swiftly ran or slow* 
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Perchance some soothing influence 
May wean my spirit from the thrall 

With which earth fetters every sense. 
Then, if doubts rise or voices call 

From objects buried in the past, 
I may as calmly hear them all , 

As one, through kindly exile, cast 

Into a region fairer than the last. 

Where forms once loved again appear, 
And smiling stand upon the shore. 

To tell him that the aspect drear 
Of Winter will be seen no more. 

That balmy airs and skies of gold 
Replace the mist and snowflake hoar. 

And, glad at heart with what is told. 

He craves no more the storm-tossed land of old. 



TRAFALGAR. 



Eagerly waited the English tars on that calm October 

day, 
Gladdened to know the enemy's fleet had sailed from 

Cadiz bay ; 
And every seaman's heart was light as he scanned the 

ocean o'er, 
Though many a valiant heart, ere night, would throb 

again no more. 

Impatiently, too, did Nelson pace the Victory's deck 

at mom. 
With Orders, won in many a fight, on his bosom 

proudly worn. 
But the fleet of the foeman came at last, and numbering 

thirty ships, 
The ancient glory of France and Spain to rescue from 

eclipse. 
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Majestically their wooden walls were ranged in battle 
array, 

Like floating castles, upon the breast of .broad Tra- 
falgar Bay. 

Brave Admirar Villeneuve led the French, Gravina 
fought for Spain, 

And the glorious prize they sought to win was the 
empire of the main. 

The Trinidada above them all in terrible might 

uprose, 
But the Bitcantaur^ Redoubtable^ and Neptune were 

noble foes — 
As tier upon tier their batteries rose with silent iron 

throats, 
Till flame and thunder biu^t from their lips, and death 

from their booming notes. 

Fearlessly Nelson saw the ships of the Spaniard and 

Frenchman fall 
Into the places assigned for each — a double fortress 

wall; 
And the Admiral said to his Captains, then for 

England's glory athirst, 
" Grapple an enemy when you may, nor heed who 

comes the first, 
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Save CoUingwood — let him foremost be the foes of 

our land to meet." 
And then the deathless message he gave to his heroes 

throughout the fleet: 
" England expects that every man will do his duty ! " 

ran 
The signal forth from the tapering mast before the 

battle began. 

But the Admiral saw the shadow of death approaching 

from afar, 
And heard the whisper of that dread foe above the 

thunders of war^ 
As tenderly bidding adieu to one who had fought by 

his side of yore, 
'^ Blackwood, farewell!" he softly said, ''we shall 

meet on earth no piore ! " 

Furiously opened the cannonade from the French and 

Spanish fleet, 
But the British ships came silently on their fiery foes 

to meet. 
While jubilant stood the English tars awaiting their* 

overthrow — 
For conquerors even then they felt before they had 

struck a blow. 
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In earnest prayer the Admiral spent an hour before 

the fray 
For the life that was nearest his tender heart in all the 

world that day ; 
And at length, with every studding sail outstretched 

to woo the breeze, 
The glorious fleet advanced to chase their enemies 

from the seas. 

And then, with a voice to awaken the deep, the British 

man-of-war 
Replied to the challenge of France and Spain, and 

crashed through mast and spar ; 
And many a Frenchman fought no more and many a 

Spaniard feJl, 
For the Victory battled with both, and made each 

separate broadside tell. 

A century's crown of high renown in a single hour 

was won. 
And thrones were tottering in the flash of every British 

gun! 
With desperation the Frenchman fought, the Spaniard, 

too, was brave, 
But still the standard of England rose triumphant 

over the wave. 
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Louder the roar of battle became and fiercer the con- 
flict grew, 

And many a terrible gap was made in the ranks of 
each gallant crew ; 

So closely struggled the mighty foes that their flags 
were intertwined, 

And the chain-shot clashed 'together and scattered 
their fragments on the wind. 

" But see ! the Redoubtable i^ in flames !" cried Nelson 

from the deck, 
"Silence our broadsides — save their men from the 

sea and the burning wreck." 
Merciful as a woman he spoke above the carnage and 

strife 
Of the enemy, seeking impatiently to end his glorious 

life. 

The smoke-drift on the Redoubtable for a moment 

cleared away, 
A fatal moment — for crouching there, like a beast 

awaiting his prey, 
A marksman singled the Admiral out — the shot was 

true — he fell, 
And they carried him silently from the deck, none 

daring the news to tell. 
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Away from the eyes of his loving crew they bore the 

hero below, 
Anxiously questioning Hardy still, "How goes the 

day with us now ?" 
" Victory ! Victory !" was the answer ever on Hardy^s 

lip, 
" Another Captain has lowered his flag — ^has yielded 

another ship^!" 

Thus hovering still 'twixt life and death and thoughts 

of love and fame. 
The shadows deepened upon his brow till the last 

dark shadow came ; 
" Kiss me, Hardy — God bless you — I have done my 

duty,'' said 
The hero of heroes, and spoke no more, but sank on 

his pillow — dead. 

With many a glorious flag bedecked, with the wail of 

the funeral march. 
They carried him through the city streets and under 

the sacred arch ; 
And with proud remembrances of his fame, they 

buried, with bitter tears. 
The noblest seaman that fought for us throughout a 

thousand years. 
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But yesterday a creature of the clay — 
Now brighter than the radiant hues of morning ; 
Transfigured from the clod 
As by a wizard rod, 
It flutters on the scented breeze of May, 
Earth's miiy pathways jubilantly scorning, 
And the dew-spangled sod 

It revels in a fairy-peopled clime, 
Poised lightly on the petals of a flower; 
From the lily to the rose 
Capriciously it goes. 
Unknowing that the onward march of Time 
Will trample out the grace of Natiu-e's dower. 
Before the winter snows. 



1 6 THE BUTTERFLT, 

Rejoicing in blue sky and golden cloud, 
And many-coloured buds and blossoms, under 
Sofl simshine warm and bright, 
It hovers with delight ; 
Careless of ocean echoing aloud, 
Or changing wind or rolling of the thunder, 
From dawn imtil moonlight. 

Its days are never tortured with a care, 
A hope, a fear, a sorrow, or a duty ; 
It never toils and strives 
To furnish winter hives. 
But sylph-like floats in perfume-laden air. 
And with no heritage but simple beauty 
Ecstatically lives. 

Dwelling in palaces of leafy bowers. 
Lulled by the music of bird, breeze, and river. 
Upon its gilded wings 
No weight of sorrow clings. 
Nor sad remembrances of weary hours, 
Filled with the shadows which the past for ever 
Upon the present flings. 
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Unconscious of the winter's icy bond, 
It wakens to enjoyments without number, 
And passing to a tomb 
Bedecked with fallen bloom, 
No sombre thought of what may lie beyond 
Darkens the shadow of the final slumber. 
With more than mortal gloom. 

Flitting away amidst the foliage, 
The gayest of earth's animated creatures, 
I watch it down the glade, 
Recalling in the shade 
How Youth's lost fire and onward-coming Age 
Will stamp their traces upon mortal features, 
As Life's illusions fade. 

And there are moments when I fain would be 

The butterfly that hovers in the distance, 

If, against sorrow sealed. 

My future days might yield 

Such pleasure, in the sunlight wandering free, 

As gladdens yonder insect's brief existence 

In garden, wood, and field. 
2 
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THE SNAIL. 



JIaply philosophers, 

Caustic and gloomy, 
Seeing his domicile 

Cannot be roomy, 
Noting the limited 

Size of his mansion, 
Fancy the snail requires 

Room for expansion. 



But he dwells happily 

As a Diogenes, 
Having a tenement 

Rent free to lodge-in-ease ; 
Bare of all furniture. 

Yet it is rich in 
Comforts of home, without 

Parlour or kitchen. 
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For Nankin, Majolica, 

Etchings, engravings, 
Tapestry, Bric-k-brac, 

He hath no cravings ; 
Needing no architect. 

Butcher or baker. 
Proctor, solicitor, 

Or undertaker. 

A strict Vegetarian, 

Shunning luxurious 
Viands and vintages, 

Crusted or curious ; 
Soyer or Savarin, 

Ude, Francatelli, 
Never prepared for him 

Soup, sauce, or jeUy. 

Glory of ancestors. 

Fashion's gay bubbles. 
Feverish politics. 

Cause him no troubles. 
Nature the feast provides 

When he carouses ; 
Friends, if they visit him. 

Bring their own houses. 
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Fields are his banquet halls, 

Stars serve as candles, 
Birds, oratorios 

Chirp, sweet as Handel's. 
Flower buds exquisite, 

When he would slumber. 
Soothe hira in anodyne 

Scents without number. 

Roaming a Paladin, 

Clad in his armour, 
Yet he ne'er draws a sword. 

Rescues no charmer. 
And his whole property 

Now he crawls off in — 
His bed, sofa, easy chair. 

Carriage, and coffin. 
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He Cometh with the swallow, 

When Spring clothes mount and hollow, 

And golden cornfields follow, 

Or snow hides nature's breast; 
He meets us in the gloaming, 
Beside the ocean foaming, 
Or in the forest roaming. 

An uninvited guest 



He visits realms and races 
In earth's remotest places. 
Around each throne he paces, 

The monarch to molest 
Alike in hovels lowly, 
Foul dens or temples holy, 
He cometh swift or slowly-—* 

An uninvited guest 
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He loves to hear the rattle 
Of sword and spear in battle, 
When heroes fall like cattle — 

The bravest and the best! 
And while their life-blood floweth, 
From camp to camp he goeth, 
And yet no soldier knoweth 

That iminvited guest ! 

He shuns the invitation 
Of one who rules a nation, 
The conqueror's ovation 

Regarding as a jest 
And grandees who ignore him, 
And slaves who bow before him. 
He spurns when they implore him- 

That uninvited guest. 

But when delight may gladden. 
Nor dull regret doth sadden, 
Nor angry passions madden 

The hour in pleasure drest ; 
When olden crimes and errors 
Are wiped from memory's mirrors, 
Then comes in all his terrors 

That uninvited guest 
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We read of him in fables — 
A form in shadowy sables 
Sitting at banquet tables 

Carousing with the rest ; 
But while the wine is flowing, 
And ruddy cheeks are glowing, 
Some hand hath touched, imknowing. 

That iminvited guest. 

For not in any station 
Can wealthiest oblation 
Or tender supplication 

Alter his stem behest. 
And mortals wait hitn fearing. 
But some — ^his footstep hearing — 
Welcome with tones endearing 

That uninvited guest. 

Their weary days outmeasure 
Old dreams of love and pleasure, 
Or finding earthly treasure 

Brings fever and imrest, 
No longer do they dally, 
But — ^with a final sally — 
Seek in the shadowy valley 

That uninvited guest* 
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THE CARNIVAL. 



Antonio was thinking, as he hummed a rustic 
ditty, 
That no fitter place than Naples for a holi- 
day could be, 
And he left his Tuscan vineyard and departed 
for the city 
When the_ masquerading capital was riotous 
with glee. 

Passing through the gay Toledo he was stricken 
with amazement, 
And quite deafened by the voices of the 
merry-making crowd, 
Filling every gate and doorway, leaning out of 
every casement, 
Grimacing, laughing, singing, shrieking, 
chattering aloud^ 
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Antonio, accustomed to the vineyard and the 

meadow, 

From this Babel-like confusion was de- 
lighted soon to fly, 
Pleased to watch the distant Capri gleam in 
simlight and in shadow, 

Like a fairy island cradled in the blue 
depths of the sky. 

But the mellow eve was coming, and the 
stars began to brighten 
Where Vesuvius, belching smoke and flame, 
kept carnival alone — 
Ever racked with fierce Promethean throes, 
the fiery-hearted Titan 
Told the story of his passion in a language 
of his own. 

And from many a passing barque beneath 
there came the tones sonorous 
Of a rhythmic chant that blended with the 
plashing of the oar ; 
While the distance softened down the strident 
voices of the chorus, 
Making every echo musical that reached him 
on the shore* 
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Then he wandered back through thoroughfares, 
now dazzling and now darkling 
With the lamps that flashed and flickered 
there in festival array ; 
And the bay was like a silver shield in moonlit 
radiance sparkling^ 
Contending with the rosy streaks that marked 
the closing day. 

Soon his reverie was broken by a vision of 
disaster — 
In a little pony- carriage sat a grand and 
stately dame, 
Who was screaming out in terror as her pony 
galloped faster, 
Till against the nearest lamp-post with a 
sudden crash he came. 

With a shriek the lady tumbled, and the chaise 
went topsy-turvy, 
While a host of masqueraders only laughed 
to see the fun, 
And the conduct of her coachman was both 
cowardly and scurvy. 
For he scarcely made an eflbit to repair the 
mischief done* 
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But Antonio rushed forward, quickly pacified 
the pony, 
Raised the lady, sadly terrified, but happily 
not hurt. 
Then a coin or two bestowing on some ragged 
lazzaroni, 
They assisted him to raise the little carriage 
from the dirt. 

The coachman scarce recovered from his 
bruises and confusion^ 
Antonio next offered to become her 
charioteer, 
Receiving from the lady, benedictions in 
profusion, 
As a glittering Palazzo in the suburbs they 
came near. 

Passing underneath an arch, where picture, 
statue, and exotic. 
Were lighted up by blazing lamps, the lady 
led the way, 
With directions to her servants — in a tone 
somewhat despotic, 
Which they listened to like servitors accus- 
tomed to obey. 
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Ascending next a flight of stairs, his hostess 
reached an upper 
Apartment, to be greeted by a meny-making 
throng ; 
Round a table^ heaped with dainties sat the 
party taking supper, 
And musicians graced a choice repast with 
instrument and song. 

Antonio's civility his hostess praised so 
highly 
That he took his place at table with a wel- 
come from each guest, 
Not displeased to note a pair of lovely eyes 
regard him shyly. 
And retreat behind long lashes when his 
own upon them rest. 

For Carlotta (such he foimd the maiden's name 
was) rarely ventured 
To glance at our Antonio when his hostess 
looked that way, 
As she knew, by past experience, such conduct 
would be censured 
By her aimt, who loved herself the hotoage 
cavaliers might pay* 
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But the supper being ended, and the silver 
moonlight gleaming 
O'er the grounds of the Palazzo, all strolled 
out into the air, 
And Antonio soon joined them, quite en- 
chanted, haply dreaming 
Of a pleasant opportunity to see Carlotta 
there. 

For the fact could not be doubted that our 
hero was enraptured 
With- the niece, devoutly wishing that her 
aunt would keep aloof, 
But that lady took his arm, and he submitted 
to be captured, 
Hoping soon again to find himself beneath 
her splendid roof. 

It was quite delightful strolling in the grounds 
of the Palazzo, 
Yet Antonio was silent, and his hostess 
wondered why ; 
Surely never did a lady on a short acquaint- 
ance chat so. 
Although when the youth departed she was 
half inclined to sigh. 
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But he promised her next morning he would 
pay another visit, 
And he lingered in the shade of the Palazzo 
half the day, 
And beheld her carriage standing at the door, 
but chose to miss it. 
As he sought to reach the garden by an 
unfrequented way. 

Not unworthy of a picture or, at least, a dainty 
sonnet. 
Was his vision of Carlotta, reading under- 
neath a tree, 
All imconscious of his presence, sitting there 
without a bonnet. 
And a breeze amongst her flowing tresses 
making rather free. 

As beside a crystal rivulet a loiterer is 
bending. 
Beholding his own features in the surface of 
the stream. 
While a random gust swift over it a thousand 
ripples sending, 
Obliterates his image 'ere he wakens from 
his dream ; 
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Or, as when beside the ocean where the last 
wave made its pillow, 
We have traced upon the yellow sand the 
letters of a name, 
Which is blotted out for ever by the onward- 
coming billow — 
Just as futile seemed Antonio's fond visions 
as he came. 

Yet he fancied that beneath the fringe of long 
and drooping lashes, 
Love's miconscious accents whispered from 
her eyes, " do not despair! " 
And love's passion in a Southern breast so 
sudden and so rash is. 
That he found himself beside her 'ere the 
maiden was aware. 

Like a young bird fledged but newly, through 
the far blue heaven soaring, 
Into love's enchanted atmosphere Carlotta 
fluttered soon, 
And with sympathetic sighs, she heard Antonio 
deploring 
The hasty-speeding moments since he met 
her there at noon. 
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Hour by hour they sat beneath a broad-limbed, 
shadowy acacia, 
In a happy and untroubled dream of inno- 
cence and truth, 
And the fountain, as it glittered in the sunshine, 
seemed to flash a 
Golden promise in each ripple to the maiden 
and the youth. 

And the odours of the flowers seemed to come 
to them love-laden, 
While the whisper of the passing breeze had 
music in its tone. 
Very rarely in so brief a space did ever youth 
and maiden 
The enchantment of the moment so com- 
pletely make their own. 

On a sudden rose Antonio, Carlotta, too, 
upstarted, 
Full of blushing trepidation, as a shadow 
came aslant 
The pathway, and she saw through distant 
foliage softly parted, 
A smart lacquey cross the garden with a 
message from her aunt. 
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Still Carlotta blushed and trembled, and the 
servant coining nearer, 
Her lover saw quite clearly now or never 
was the time, 
And he whispered words of passion to a not 
unwilling hearer, 
Telling once again the story told in every 
. age and clime. 

Then they passed out of the garden all imseen 
by any mortal. 
And Antonio, pursuing the advantage he 
had won. 
Bore the hesitating, palpitating maiden from 
the portal. 
And the Padre of his native village quickly 
made them one. 
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One day, when strolling lazily 
To watch the sun set hazily, 
A monkey met my gaze, who lay 

Beside a sunny wall, 
And grinned and chattered crazily 

Unto a vagrant tall. 



He crouched in easy attitude, 
Transgressing fashion's latitude, 
Cracked nuts in calm beatitude. 

And, with a weird grimace. 
The shells — with brute ingratitud 

Threw in his owner's face. 



And this, I thought — half furious. 
They tell me is a spurious 
Edition, of the curious 

And noble race of man ! 
A doctrine so injurious 

Accept I never can. 
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The scientist advances 

That " matter," left to chance, is 

Transformed from wondrous trances, 

And imimagined strife, 
Until it throbs and dances 

Into animated life. 

That according to position, 
Atmosphere, or odd condition 
Which may influence volition. 

The "matter" takes its shape; 
And thus nature makes provision 

For the eagle or the ape. 

What the savant further shows, is 
How mere " atoms " turn to noses. 
Or an ugly hump discloses 

A latent leg or wing, 
And that ever3^hing which grows is 

A new form developing. 

Now, presuming evolution 
May affect the constitution. 
Or be used in substitution 

Of some lost organic force. 
Still it gives us no solution 

How a fish becomes a horse 1 
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A notion as irrelevant 

As to suppose the elephant, 

In course of time, might gallivant 

A ballet dancer natty ; 
Or cobra di capdlo vent 

The arias of Patti! 

Or scaly-coated crocodile, 

From slimy stream or rock-clad isle, 

Be found in Gothic crooked aisle 

A priest, with altar lights, 
Rejoicing in the mock coup d*ml 

Of fashionable rites ! 

Or forest-bred hyaena, 
With operatic scena. 
As Norma or Adina, 

Shine as a vocal star 
In Paris, Rome, Vienna, 

Or the city of the Czar! 

Or changeable chamelion 
Become, through tastes Cecilian, 
Conductor of Handelian 

Or Philharmonic band. 
Or finger for the million 

On an " Erard's patent grand ! " 
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Nor can I think Beethoven, 
Whose wondrous skill hath woven 
The tones of field and grove in 

So many a magic strain, 
Had ancestors with cloven 

Feet on some primeval plain! 

That a Raphael or a Phidias 

Was " evolved," by process tedious, 

From primal monsters hideous. 

Seems a sheer impossibility ; 
And a doctrine as insidious 

As the Pope's infallibility! 

Let professors in sonorous 
Tones depict the world before us, 
I reject the ichthyosaurus 

As the germ of Newton's brain. 
Though the learned world, in chorus. 

May declare the thing is plain. 

Grant that our poor humanity 
Is wanting in the sanity, 
Sobriety, urbanity. 

Of highest cultivation. 
It wounds my native vanity 

To own a brute relation I 
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liy from an age Cimmerian^ 
The ape became Shakesperian, 
Miltonic^ or Spenserian, 

I solemnly declare 
He must have been Hyperion 

To the satyr lying there! 
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The waves of the western sea, under shadowy cliffs 
resounding, 
Chafe at the mouth of a harbour choked up with 
deepening sand, 
Where once was a prosperous port, with tapering 
masts abounding. 
And strangers in picturesque garments from many 
a distant land. 

The collier smack and trawler, the Indiaman and the 
whaler, 
Sailed proudly into the harbour on the wings of the 
western breeze. 
Many belonging to Aubrey, a hardy, adventurous 
sailor 
As ever was rocked by the billows of stormy or 
tranquil seas. 
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Caring for nought but his vessels, and Bertha, his 
beautiful daughter — 
A maiden of twenty summers, the pride of her 
father's house — 
John Aubrey gaily confessed he was happier on salt 
water, 
Than ashore in a handsome mansion with his dic- 
tatorial spouse — 

I 
Who, scorning the folk of the haven and odours of 

fishing and tarring. 
Believed she had stooped in her marriage because 
she was kin with a peer, 
And spoke of her lowlier neighbours in accents dis- 
dainful and jarring, 
Whenever a story of sorrow and misery came to her 
ear. 

Gossiping women dropped curtseys in vain as she 
haughtily passed them. 
Tossing her head, embellished with ribbons and 
feathers and flowers ; 
Either she saw them not, or contemptuous glances 
cast them. 
Leaving a perfumed trail like a garden in midsum- 
mer showers. 
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But the sickly, aged, and poor blessed Bertha in 
quavering voices, 
As her soft hand rested in their's, like a blossom 
upon a dry leaf; 
While the vagabond boys of the harbour suspended 
their quarrels and noises. 
And the staggering pothouse reveller crept from her 
sight like a thief. 

In blustering wintry months, when the coast was with 
hurricanes shaken, 
And the boldest ventured no longer to sail through 
the storm-driven spray, 
Bertha still came with relief where disaster had over- 
taken. 
Cheering the desolate home, and predicting a hap- 
pier day. 

Frequently Ambrose Austin, the schoolmaster stal- 
wart and ruddy, 
Joined her with eager devotion, her merciful tasks 
to share ; 
Older by two or three years, and thoughtful with 
reading and study, 
Ambrose was manly and daring as Bertha was 
gentle and fair: 
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Ready at dragging a trawl-net, or ready with Latin 
quotation, 
Ready to tug at the oars, when the boom of the 
signal gun 
Gave warning of ships in distress ; and the men of the 
lifeboat station 
Had proved that in skill and endurance, the school- 
master yielded to none. 

He lived with his aged mother, who mixed with the 
rich as an equal, 
Before her fortune was lost in a cheating Peruvian 
mine, 
And her circle grew less and less, as there followed 
the worldly sequel 
Of friends grown cold, and acquaintances passing 
without a sign. 

Constantly meeting with Bertha, the schoolmaster 
often would lend her 
Poems and tales and music, and Cupid — that mis- 
chievous elf — 
Prompted him soon to discover in eyes most gentle 
and tender, 
A light never gleaming so sweetly as when they re- 
flected himself. 
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And spending romantic holidays stroUmg afar by the 
ocean, 
Tracing o'er tremulous billows the coming and van- 
ishing ships, 
The voice of the infinite deep consecrated their pure 
devotion, 
In responses to waves of music breaking on ex- 
quisite lips. 

Inquisitive neighbours who met them, were often 
delightedly telling 
How passion was ripening fast in the hearts of the 
youthful pair ; 
And soon they were merrily greeted in every fisher- 
man's dwelling. 
With homeliest banter, as lovers — and lovers in 
truth they were. 

Blinded by measureless pride, her mother ne'er dreamt 
of these meetings ; 
She had seen the schoolmaster but once, and would 
scarcely know him again. 
Nor imagined the ardent vows, sweet kisses, and rap- 
turous greetings. 
Already by Bertha exchanged with her faithful, but 
penniless swain ; 
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Till a voluble spinster, a toady, fantastic, and far on 
the shady 
Side of sixty, and ever professing to hate the whole 
masculine race. 
Had called at the mansion, revealing the news to the 
high-minded lady. 
Who silently heard the narration with a placid, 
unchanging face. 

Her anger and scorn concealing, she did not appear 
offended. 
But her daughter's trips to the haven prohibited 
that very day, 
And vainly did Bertha appeal for the aged and sick 
she attended — 
In vain plead her own desire for a stroll on the cliff 
or the bay. 

And next it was rumoured that suitors were seen at 
the mansion daily — 
Wealthy, well-favoured, and youthful, who came at 
her mother's commands. 
But firmly did Bertha repel them, and servants were 
heard telling gaily. 
Her merciless treatment of wooers who boasted 
long titles and lands. 
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Ambrose quitted the haven, believing his vision of 
happiness ended, 
And, engulfed in the maelstrom of London, he lived 
without hope or plan, 
Till a letter from Bertha, overflowing with passion and 
tenderness blended, 
Was sent to the schoolmaster's lodgings, and thus 
the love document ran : — 

" The birds in the forest are singing, and spring has 
awakened the flowers 
(The rose which I send in this letter bloomed imder 
my window to-day), 
Earth answers the smiles of the sun through her bright 
veil of glittering showers, 
And hope in the future revives in my heart with the 
coming of May. 

'* Merrily hovers the insect, unfettered, from blossom 
to blossom. 
Happier thus than your Bertha, its fluttering mate 
to And, 
While, dream-like, the silvery clouds seem to float on 
the rivulef s bosom, 
Or slumber in fleecy repose, undisturbed by the 
restless wind. 
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"Pleasant it was in the village to spend the long 
mornings together 
Teaching the children — they miss you still, wonder- 
ing when you will come — 
To stroll in the flowery meadows in golden, unclouded 
weather. 
Or to chat by the hissing and smouldering logs in 
your peaceful home. 

" The thatched-roof schoolhouse is peeping from num- 
berless branches yonder, 
While I utter my thoughts in this letter as if you 
could hear each word, 
As if the delightful days had returned, when we loved 
to wandier, 
Enraptured with earth, sky, and ocean, forest, 
flower, and bird. 

" I ventured down to the haven this morning to visit 
your mother. 
Soothing her sighs of regret at your absence so long 
in the town. 
Love, when shall we meet again ? I am faithful, be- 
lieve me, no other 
Shall win me, though suitors may woo me, and 
relatives argue and frown ! " 
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Not another day in the town did the eager school- 
master linger, 
Too happy once more to escape from the smoky 
and turbulent street, 
For the landscape was touched by the spirit of spring- 
tide's rosy finger. 
And the path to the haven was glowing with wild 
flowers imder his feet. 

Sometimes he dreamily halted to hear the lark sing in 
the azure, 
Above luxuriant hillsides, 'emblazoned with green 
and gold, 
Or paused in the midst of humming a gay^ melodious 
measure. 
To question why mortals should ever grow weary 
and wretched and old ! 

Then away through fields where in summer he played 
with the boys at cricket, 
Through shadowy woods over-arching where warbled 
many a bird, 
Skirting the thyme-scented down and threading the 
tangled thicket, 
'Till the ocean's echoing music like distant thunder 
was heard. 
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Home from the pastures the cattle were driven with 
loitering paces, 
The uplands were purpled with twilight, but Am- 
brose still wandered aloof. 
For he wished to avoid the gossips and old familiar 
faces. 
And to hear no mention of Bertha save under his 
mother's roof. 

But the atmosphere suddenly changed, and raindrops 
were heavily pattering 
On the casements, diamond-paned, as he reached 
the homely door, 
And the rosy fishermen's wives from opposite windows 
chattering, 
Predicted boisterous weather, and craved for their 
husbands ashore. 

Meanwhile, on this selfsame day. Bertha went to the 
beach with her father. 
Who sailed with a cargo himself to a port on the 
Breton coast. 
And when she had seen him away, and the sailors and 
idlers who gather 
To witness a vessel's departure by capstan, anchor, 
and post. 
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Had all returned to their dwellings — ^John Aubrey's 
beautiful daughter 
In the glimmering twilight wandered across the 
wide sands of the bay, 
Across to the castle-like rock that emerged from the 
sands at low water^ 
And stayed there, watching the ship in the light of 
the lingering day. 

She sat in the shadows, forgetting the rock at high 
water was covered, 
Till the spray, by the rough wind scattered, had 
wetted her feet like rain. 
And leagues of darkening clouds upon the horizon 
hovered. 
Ominous tokens of danger if longer she dared to 
remain. 

Perceiving her peril, she beckoned and called to the 
shore for assistance. 
In vain — ^for the fishermen, seeing rough weather 
was coming, began 
To haul up their boats, and the roar of the breakers 
that foamed in the distance 
Drowned her accents, and soon on the beach there 
was left not a single man. 

4 
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Higher the tide still rose, and as Bertha stood pallid 

and shivering, 
Lights in the cottages twinkled and seabirds flitted 

around, 
Lights at the distant buoy o'er the quicksand faintly 

quivering, 

I 

Lights in the offing from vessels outward and 
homeward bound. 

Lights ^gleamed down from the cliffs, uprising like 
clouds in the gloaming. 
Lights flashed out from the beacon, the seafaring 
stranger to guide. 
Lights from the stars were reflected beneath in the 
breakers foaming — 
But no ray of succoiu: for Bertha on land or on 
ocean wide. 

While Ambrose sat with his mother, the tempest was 
howling and rocking 
The waves, and the loftiest branches l^ every blast 
were stirred, 
When there came to the door of the cottage, with 
sudden impatient knocking, 
A servant, asking for Bertha with many an anxious 
word. 
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Away hurried Ambrose at once in the darkness 
sombre and cheerless, 
Telling of Bertha's danger at fisherman's homes far 
and wide, 
And soon he had gathered a number of mariners 
hardy and fearless, 
Men who were hazarding daily their lives on the 
treacherous tide — 

Simple, compassionate heroes, who quitted the blaze 
of the ingle 
To follow a cry of distress, in the night, from a 
foundering barque — 
But seeing gigantic waves roll thundering up to the 
shingle. 
And clouds obscuring the stars, and the firmament 
gloomy and dark, 

The fishermen, shaking their heads, and gravely but 
kindly refusing 
Assistance, declared it was useless to put forth a 
boat to sea. 
When not one among them could tell where'er in 
the bay to be cruising, 
"And doubtless meanwhile," they murmured, 
" young mistress at home may be." 
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Motionless Ambrose remained on the shore as they 
sought their pillows, 
And the warring waters and winds on a sudden ap- 
peared to lull, 
As a fluttering object gleamed for an instant over the 
billows, 
Like the outspread wing of a wandering, tempest- 
driven gull, 

Or a curling, foam-whitened wave with the furious 
blast contending. 
Or the hazy moon for a moment had cast a tran- 
sient ray — 
He sees it again! O'er the rock a human figure is 
bending, 
Haply a passenger saved from a stranded ship on 
the bay. 

Or a fisher gu*l lingering there in hopes of meeting 
her lover — 
Lost in a day-dream, and caught unawares by the 
hungry tide. 
Whose multitudinous waves the rock would speedily 
cover — 
"But what if yon figure be Bertha?" the lover 
despairingly cried, 
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Unmooring a fisherman's boat, he leapt with it into 
the surges, 
And grasping the oars as if Bertha's dear life he 
held in his hands, 
With the force of a giant the craft from billow to 
billow he urges, 
Until on the wave-covered rock by the drowning 
maiden he stands. 

Lying imconsciously there with the waters closing 
around her. 
Swooning from cold and terror, all sense of danger 
had passed. 
As fearing the worst, yet hoping, her true-hearted 
lover foimd her. 
And, folding her form in his arms, reached the shore 
in safety at last. 

Nursed with solicitude tender, by Ambrose and his 
fond mother, 
Health was recovered when Aubrey came back from 
the Breton shore, 
And vowed that of all her suitors, the schoolmaster 
and no other. 
Bertha should wed! And his partner opposed the 
lovers no more. 
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I think I made an enemy of 'Squire ; 

Because, when Giles was troubled with the gout, 
I sang for him in the Dissenting choir ; 

For when he passsed my door he shouted out — 
I'd "best beware of everlasting fire. 

Along with every wretch who dared to doubt 
The Athanasian Creed, or that the Devil 
Was the prime cause of universal evil" 

'* Good Heaven ! that I, upholding Church and State," 
The 'Squire exclaimed, " and nephew to a peer, 

Should live to hear a pulpit-thumper prate 
Of short cuts to salvation — live to hear 

That, whether we seek redemption soon or late. 
The gate is never shut — the pathway clear. 

Such Methodistic wolves, drest in sheep's clothing, 

I listen to with hatred, scorn and loathing." 
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After consigning, in a voice of thunder, 

Every Dissenter to the Pit of Woe, 
The 'Squire calmed suddenly, and made me wonder 

What in a moment could have changed him so ; 
His right hand pointing to the mansion yonder, 

He said quite gently, " Possibly you know 
A nobleman whose politics I admire — 
Lord Dashleigh — ^this time will contest the shire. 

" And every vote is worth considering. 

Now that those noisy upstart London traders 

Are in the field, with open purse to fling 
Their gold to ready pahns. With the Crusaders 

Fought Dashleigh's ancestors, and poets sing 
The courage of his race when French invaders 

The glory of our island home defied. 

Your vote, of course, is ready on our side ? 

" Lord Dashleigh keeps good horses, dogs, and wine," 
I answered, " and maybe in the dark ages 

His ancestors have fought in Palestine ; 

But if his lordship would increase the wages. 

Repair his cottages, or make a sign 
That any single thought his mind engages 

Of mortals like myself, I'd give my name. 

And others of my class would do the safne. 
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" But sport alone engrosses him — the moor, 
The stream and hunting-field are all his care. 

His steward hears the grumbling of the poor, 
And answers with a gay and careless air — 

* My lord is on a continental tour. 

Pay me your rents and make my figures square 

Heedless of rotting thatch and broken panes, 

And grey walls soddened with the winter rains." 

The 'Squire departed angry, and my task 
Had ended, when some ladies in my garden 

Finding, it seems, a green, suspicious flask. 
Smelling of spirits, told me "not to harden 

My heart, but give up drink, and they would ask 
Assistance of the Vicar and Churchwarden 

On my behalf." I charged them to remember 

Whether, from New Year's Day until December, 

I had been seen by any one in liquor ? 

Whereon a damsel, with bright ringlets falling 
Down to a waist but very little thicker 

Than my brown arm, with emphasis appalling. 
Said, " All was done in kindness, and the Vicar 

Most likely on the morrow would be calling, 
To warn me against wandering from Zion, 
With boon companions at the old ' Red Lion.' " 
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I fear my answer was a little rough, 
So quickly vanished from my humble door 

Lace, perfumed satin, parasol, and muff. 
The reckless, vicious habits of the poor. 

And their rude manners, furnished talk enough 
That day at Vicar's table, I am sure ; 

The worthy parson, in sepulchral vein, 

O'er claret. Burgundy, and iced champagne, 

Deplored the universal taste for drinking 

Demoralising fluids — ^beer and gin 
The Vicar found a fierce delight in linking 

With all the dark entanglements of sin. 
He little dreamt how much my way of thinking 

Was like his own, for really I begin 
To fancy vices of the baser sort 
Do not so often follow good old port 

He shakes his head and utters many a sigh, 
Because I sometimes on a Sunday, crave 

The freedom of the open air and sky, 
The flower-covered meadow, rippling wave, 

And forest, and the lonely pathways high 
Upon the downs — ^Ah I he would cease to rave 

If, crowding six days' peace and rest in one day. 

He knew how swiftly passed the poor man's Sunday. 
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He scarcely sees his children all the week, 
And wants an hour to play with them, or cast 

A look about his garden plot, to seek 
What pretty flowers have bloomed since Sunday last. 

The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak — 
Nor has he wholly to destruction passed. 

If sometimes he neglects the Gothic porch. 

For Natiure's broad and imiversal church. 

But my plain speaking in the village marred 
My prospects, and folks seemed afraid of me ; 

The farmers, too, were all upon their guard, 
And treated me with open enmity ; 

Or if they gave me work 'twas something hard 
And badly paid : so now across the sea 

To the far Western States we mean to go. 

Where we may reap the harvest that we sow. 

But when I told my mother of our going, 
I thought she would have died, "After my toil 

And poverty," she said with tears fast flowing, 
"To rest my bones at last in foreign soil ! 

And you, my son, at harvesting and mowing. 
Hedging and ditching, never known to spoil 

A thing you tried — ^able to mend a gate. 

Or fence, or plough a furrow deep and straight 
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" As any crow flies, or to thatch a rick 
That not an ear of com shall catch the rain, 

And you would emigrate now grass is thick 
And ripe for mowing — what has filled your brain ? " 

Her eager questions touched me to the quick, 
But still I strove to spare her needless pain, 

And said^ with whitened lip and accent faltering, 

" The simple truth is, dame, the times are altering. 

'* The world is on the move, and while we wait, 
Perhaps to earn a pauper's grave at last. 

When we are spent with toiling soon and late. 
Others, less careful where their lot is cast. 

Have gone afar and found a happier fate. 
To compensate them for the weary past." 

And so from day to day did I importune. 

Painting bright scenes of hope and better fortune. 

She seemed to yield as yields a bending tree. 

Erect when winds have passed, and deeply rooted 

In its loved native soil by lane or lea. 
And for a time the subject was not mooted ; 

When of her own accord she said to me — 
" My son, I fear I am but little suited 

At seventy-three to strive with wind and foam, 

But everywhere on earth Love makes the home. 
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^ We toil from mom till night, we sow and reap 
Beneath the scorching sun and wintry sky, 

And often in the parish workhouse keep 
The autumn of our lives until we die ; 

Then let us go — ^and if I fall asleep. 
And in the mighty ocean I must lie, 

God's mercy there is powerful to save 

As where the green turf covers the still grave ! " 

And now the waggon o'er the hill appears 
To take us and our chattels to the ship, 

While, heedless of our sorrows and our fears. 
The driver whistles as he cracks his whip. 

It is enough to make a man shed tears 
To quit the homely chamber where his lips 

First learned to lisp a gentle mother's name. 

Or called her forth to join some childish game. 

From that low casement, dense with ivy leaves, 
My boyish eyes first saw the rising sun, 

And watched the swallows build beneath the eaves. 
It seems as if the flowers drooped one by one ; 

But that is fancy — nought in nature grieves 
O'er fading hopes or human tasks undone — 

With equal grace the lovely colours bloom 

Beside the cradle or upon the tomb I 
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It will not be an easy task to match. 

Out yonder in the lonely western wild, 
This pleasant cottage, and the garden patch 

Where I chased butterflies, a happy child ! 
But hush! I think I hear the clinking latch, 

My mother comes — ^from her sad thoughts beguiled 
By two or three kind neighbours on the road, 
May Heaven bless them ! who will help us load 

To-day we quit this pretty spot for ever, 
And what I feel the deepest, is untold ; 

My eyes will moisten and my lips will quiver. 
Thinking of places dear to me of old. 

When wandering by the mighty western river. 
And memories of my olden days imfold 

Pictures of happy haunts, by wood and stream. 

Where youth was spent as in a blissful dream. 

Come, lads, be quick! the sun is getting low. 
And 'ere the night upon the deck we stand. 

One more warm hand-shake, friends, before we go — 
There, there, don't speak, or I shall be unmanned ! 

You see, I try to soften down the blow 

By hurrying off. Farewell, dear native land. 

Grave of our kindred, country of our birth. 

We shall not cease to love you while on earth! 
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If mortals who wearily murmur 

Lost hopes in sorrowful words, 
Would be happier, nobler, firmer, 

They should learn of the innocent birds- 
Then by loftier instincts aided. 

And purer in heart and in hand, 
When life's transient summer time faded. 

They might pass to the Brighter Land. 
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If any asked the student, which 
He thought the prettiest among 
A score of Moscow school-girls, " Young 

And gentle Vera Sassulitch," 
He answered with a ready tongue. 

Netchai'eff was the student named, 
And Vera and his sister moved 
In the same social grade, and loved 

Each other, and the student claimed 
The heart of Vera unreproved. 

But oft Netchaiefif's mind was bent — 
With passion which to youth belongs — 
Upon the many cruel wrongs 

Of a despotic Government, 
Deriding it in tales and songs. 

S 
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And some of these to Vera given, 
Around her drew the fatal coil 
Of eager spies, whose hateful toil 

Already had the student driven 
For ever from his native soil. 

And Vera, only seventeen, 

A maiden spotless as the snow — 



Still troubled by the heavy blow 
Of broken love, which youth is keen 
To feel, in all its bitter woe — 

Suspected by the grim police. 
Despite her innocence, her tears. 
To satisfy a despot's fears 

Was dragged from home and love and peace, 
To pine in prison two long years. 

There time rolled, like a viewless sea, 
In breaking waves of nights and days. 
And dull, monotonous prison ways ; 

And not a face did Vera see 
Save the stem jailor's sphinx-like gaze. 
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The clanking of the shouldered gun, 

The sentinel's unfailing stride, 

The wind blown through the courtyard wide. 
Free, while of freedom there was none 

For any human soul inside: 

The striking of the fortress clock. 
Making the weary prisoner weep- 
So many hours remained/ere sleep 

Would come, her sinking heart to mock 
With dreams of home, in slumber deep — 

Such was her life ; and Vera strove 
To guess what purpose there could be 
In robbing her of liberty. 

And gentle friends, and holy love — 
And when the jailor turned the key 

At night and mom to bring her food, 
From day to day, from year to year. 
She questioned him with many a tear — 

** If you are human flesh and blood, 
Tell me, why am I lingering here?** 
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But silent as the blocks of stone 

Of which the fortress walls were built, 
Where many a patriot's blood was spilt, 

He answered not a single tone, 
And left her ignorant of guilt. 

At length (in secret, as of old 
They brought her to the dreary cell) 
One night, when the slow prison bell 

The Janitor's approach foretold. 
On her astonished ears there fell 

The magic sentence, ^ You are free ! " 
No reason could her tyrants find 
Longer a simple girl to bind ; 

And Vei:a gained her liberty 
To pacify the public mind. 

Soothed by a tender mother's care, 
A glimpse of happiness returned — 
New life within her bosom burned. 

With wholesome food and pleasant air ; 
And not a cloud could be discerned 
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O'er those brief days of freedom, rich 

In love and tenderness, and blest 

With simple joys and needed rest, 
When fated Vera Sassulitch 

Once more was taken in arrest; 

But a " paternal Government," 

Fearing the wrath of honest men. 

Or sting of democratic pen. 
Resolved upon her banishment 

Afar beyond the public ken. 

Therefore, one leaden wintry day — 
Giving no time for fond caress, 
For parting word, or change of dress — 

They bore her many a league away. 
To spend her days in loneliness. 

The frost was keen, she scarce could stir. 
And might have perished of the cold, 
But pity, dear to Christ of old. 

Touched the rude soldiers guarding her — 
Wpuld th^t in ^haracter9 of ^old 
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I might the simple record tell ! 
How, with pure, sacred, human love — 
Love such as cynics scarce reprove. 

Love which, from earth whereon we dwell. 
Doth many a heavy yoke remove — 

A soldier covered Vera warm. 
In his own furs, against the blast. 
As o'er the frozen wastes they passed ; 

And, after weeks of snow and storm. 
They reached the exile's home at last. 

A rouble and a book in French, 
A tiny box of homely sweets — 
A remnant of her school-girl treats — 

Was all her store. Well might she blench, 
Thus cast adrift in lonely streets. 

Beneath a wintry northern sky, 
111 clad, to wander o'er the snow. 
And watched wherever she might go 

By sleepless iron tyranny, 
Indifferent to human woe* 
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Thus Vera, friendless and unhoused, 

With bitter want and bitter tears, 

In exile passed eleven years, 
Until her very soul was roused 

To trample on her woman's fears. 

Her own distresses she had borne 

As meekly as a cloistered nun, 

And her unhappy fate had won 
Pity from people as forlorn 

As any underneath the sun. 

But Vera had an honoured friend 
With whom, when youth was in its flower, 
She often passed a blissful hour ; 

He, daring boldly to contend 
With some extreme abuse of power, 

Soon with authority at odds. 

And marked by the detested race 

Of spies, was in a public place 
Scourged, like the vilest slave, with rods, 

^d scarce survived the foul disgrace, 
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Not woman, but avenger now, 
Vera appeared to feel the blows 
Dealt to her friend, and fiercely rose, 

With sacred wrath upon her brow, 
The cruel tyrants to oppose. 

The instigator of the wrong. 
Of which none dared to speak aloud, 
Was TrepofF, insolent and proud — 

Ever with fetter, brand, and thong 
Striving to quell the timid crowd. 

Without a thought, or plan, or plot, 
None giving counsel or advice. 
Without considering the price 

The act might cost her. Vera shot 
The hated chief of the police ! 

He was but wounded — Vera's aim 
Was not intended for his heart. 
She only sought in hovel, mart. 

And palace, to awake the claim 
Of justice, and thus bore her part ; 
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And made no effort to obtain 

Her freedom when they came to seize 
Their victim, binding her with ease, 

And to the gloomy cells again 
Taking her by the law's decrees. 

But, spite of despots, holy truth 
Had pierced the sullen prison wall. 
And bolder tongues began to call 

For justice. Vera's wrongs, her youth. 
Her provocation, touched them all. 

And when, to the Tribunal brought, 
Her advocate the story told 
With simple truth and accents bold, 

And swiftly, eloquently wrought 
Upon the hearts of young and old. 

Telling the poor excuse for which 

(When little older than a child) 

A jealous Government exiled 
Unhappy Vera Sassulitch, 

Into the chill Siberian wild ; 
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The jurors, through oppression bold, 
Acquitted her, and students leapt. 
And workmen cheered, and women wept^ 

As through the streets the tale was told, 
When Vera from the prison stept, 

Quitting the fortress that glad mom, 
Welcomed by thousands, rich and poor ; 
Yet 'ere she reached her mother's door, 
. Again she was from freedom torn, 
. And saw her peaceful home no more! 

What dreams of vengeance since have filled 
The heart of Vera few can tell ; 
Yet this we know, that freedom's spell, 

Until life's latest pulse is stilled, 
Will strife with tyranny compel 

Whether amid Siberian snows, 
Or exiled far beyond the sea. 
She yet may wander sad but free, 

Or in the grave may find repose, 
Her name a household word will b^{ 



THE CURTAIN FALLS. 



Clowns are capering in motley, drums are beaten, 
trumpets blown, 

Laughing crowds block up the gangway — husky is the 
showman's tone. 

Rapidly the booth is filling, and the rustics wait to 
hear 

A cadaverous strolling player, who will presently ap- 
pear. 

Once his voice, in tones of thunder, shook the crazy 

caravan ; 
Now he entered, pale and gasping, and no sentence 

glibly ran : 
Sad and vacant were his glances, and his memory 

seemed to fail^ 

m 

While with feeble effort striving to recall Othello's 
tale. 
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Oe'r his wasted form the spangles glittered in the 
lamp's dull ray ; 

Ebon tresses, long and curling, covered scanty locks 
of gray ; 

Rouge and powder hid the traces of the stem relent- 
less years, 

As gay flowers hide a ruin, tottering 'ere it disapp- 
pears. 

Not with age, serenely ebbing to the everlasting 
sea. 

Calmly dreaming of past pleasures, or of mysteries to 
be, 

Nay, the melancholy stroller kept his onward pil- 
grimage. 

Until Death, the pallid prompter, called him from 
Life s dusky stage. 

Lofty hopes and aspirations all had faded with his 

youth. 
And for daily bread he acted now in yonder canvas 

booth ; 
Yet there flashed a fire heroic from his visage worn 

and grave, 
Deeper, fuller, came his accents — Man was master. 

Time the slave. 
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And again with force and feeling he portrayed the 

loving Moor ; 
Told the story to the Senate— told the pangs which 

they endure 
Who are torn with jealous passion, while delightedly 

the crowd 
Watched the stroller's changing aspect, and applauded 

him aloud. 

Was it but a trick of acting, to depict a frenzied 
mood. 

That there came a sudden silence, and Othello voice- 
less stood ? 

Ah, 'twas all Othello's story Nature left the power to 
tell— 

'Twas his own sad drama ending as the dark-green 
curtain fell. 

While they shouted for the stroller, and the hero's fate 
would see, 

He had made his final exit — ^joined a higher com- 
pany. 

With no loving kiss at parting, with no friend to press 
his hand. 

The invisible scene-shifter had unveiled the Spirit- 
land. 
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Huskier still became the showman as he forward came 

and bowed, 
Vaguely muttering excuses to appease the gaping 

crowd; 
Then he knelt beside the stroller, but his words were 

lost on air — 
Nevermore uprose the curtain on the figure lying 

there. 

One brief hour their cares forgetting, his old comrades 

of the show 
Stood around his grave in silence, and some honest 

tears did flow ; 
Then the booth again was opened, crammed with 

many a rustic boor, 
And another strolling-player told the story of the 

Moor. 
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THE PROMPTER. 



The lord of a despotic land, 

A word controls his empire, 
And with a look he can command 

Sprite, fairy, ghoul, and vampire. 
The mail-clad warrior, priest, and clown. 

Alike before him falter, 
He hath no reverence for the crown, 

Nor bows before the altar. 



The actor may be Kemble, Kean, 

Or but a " stick " and " dummy," 
His countenance is still serene 

As an Egyptian mummy. 
No heroine with sighs and tears 

E'er moves him to compassion, 
And with indifference he hears 

The villain's stormy passion. 
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He " rules the Court, the camp, the grove," 

Controls the fiercest demon^ 
Aids heroines in hapless love, 

And cruises with the seaman ; 
In answer to his whispered word 

The ocean parts asunder ; 
He speaks, and suddenly is heard 

The rolling of the thunder. 

The skies are roseate, gloomy, fair. 

Or mist the landscape covers, 
At his command in the still air 

The glittering snowflake hovers; 
He doth transform the cloud, the wave. 

To spires and arches rounded — 
Can make the deep and gloomy cave 

A desert waste unbounded. 

He beckons, and the song and dance 

The merry stage enliven — 
Keeps evil sprites in gloomy trance. 

Or says when they're forgiven. 
Birds sing, beasts roar, and torrents fall, 

In vales and groves Elysian — 
The universe is at the call 

Of this unseen magician. 



ANTIQUE AND MODERN. 



An erudite Teuton, a man of the class 

Long regarded as Germany's glory, 
At a picnic last season, while stretched on the grass, 
Between puffs of his meerschaum and sips from his 
glass. 

Related a singular story. 

He declared he inspected at Argos one day 

Dr. Schlieman's remarkable treasure. 
And among it a Greek of antiquity lay — 
Eyes open, teeth perfect, smile pleasantly gay — 

Regarding the German at leisure, 

Who was in a brown study, and " blowing a cloud," 

Almost hiding his face and his forehead. 
When the native of Greece was heard speaking aloud : — 
" As a priest. Sir, no doubt you are highly endowed, 
But the smell of your incense is horrid ! " 

6 
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He used not the tongue of the dear Fatherland, 

Speaking only mellifluous Grecian, 
But his hearer could Latin and Greek understand, 
Hindostani, Dutch, Hebrew, and Arabic bland. 

And spoke French with an accent Parisian. 

The German upstarted — his meerschaum was wrecked ! 

But the Greek said, '^ I am but a man. Sir, 
And have slept nearly three thousand years I expect, 
May I beg, without rudeness, you will not object 

To some queries to give me an answer? 

"The gnomes who in earth's primal days had their 
birth- 
Invisible ever to mortals — 

Have brought me, each century, news of the earth. 

Awakening wonder, awakening mirth. 
As I dozed in yon sepulchre's portals. 

" But they told me such strange news a short time ago, 
That it sounded untrue as they said it. 

And you, Sir, may possibly happen to know 

How matters in this present century go. 
And what to accept or discredit 
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"They described to me monsters quite docile and 
tame. 

Resembling our primeval dragons, 
Who swallow hot lava and feed on red flame, 
Yet, like children enjoying an innocent game, 

Drag after them hundreds of waggons. 

" And they say that, divided by ocean's huge span, 

Relations and friends are yet able 
To hold conversation as if man to man — 
Or as ladies when whispering over a fan — 

By means of a magical cable." 

The Teuton affirming his every remark. 

The Greek, half with wonder, half pathos. 
Said, ^*'Tis true, then, you travel like moles in the dark. 
Under mansion and palace and river and park. 
And mountains as big as Mount Athos. 

" And, unless I am greatly mistaken, they spoke 

Of a very odd method of brightening 
Your black, grimy towns by illumining smoke- 
Pray pardon my laughter, it must be a joke — 

But that some are now lighted by lightning! 
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" And are pictures, too, really portrayed by the sun ? 

And, excuse me still further enquiring, 
Are armies destroyed miles away by a gun ? 
Do invisible messages secretly run 

O'er the land by a system of wiring? 

" A friend of my own used to fancy that he. 

Without sails, by a process magnetic, 

A vessel could navigate over the sea, 

And his dream, which in boyhood I welcomed with 
glee. 

May have been, after all, quite prophetic — 

" For they say that with flying machines you ascend 

(It makes me with infinite mirth quake) 
Far into the clouds, and I hear that you blend 
Strange substances, which, when in action, will rend 
A mountain apart like an earthquake. 

^ They tell me — I see you are smiling yourself — 

That echoes of sorrow and laughter 
May be bottled like wine, and preserved on a shelf. 
To enlighten some future inquisitive elf. 

Who may open it centuries after! " 
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The German declared it was nought but the truth, 

And the ancient began to muse sadly : 
" The world is, I fancy, renewing its youth, 
I would it had come somewhat sooner, in sooth. 
My friends would have welcomed it gladly ; 

** For, of course, the vile records of horror and crime 

That afflicted mankind in past ages. 
Have vanished before these inventions sublime — 
War and famine have ceased in this glorious time. 

And your mlers are poets and sages ? " 

But the Teuton confessed the same woes as of yore. 

And crimes still humanity fetter ; 
When the Grecian responded, " I'll ask you no more, 
Put me back in my sepulchre, cover me o'er, 

Till the world has grown wiser and better!" 



THE KNIGHTS TO^IK 



Id moiRmiental mazble siesgs 

ThtgstUsat iM crosadez^ 
Andfirom the past a lesson keeps 

For warrioi^ peer, €^ txader ; 
The kn^htfy ciest, die noble hxeast. 

The trastjr sword beside him. 
And that giand broiTy tdl even now. 

That £nne hath not belied hioL 




He ^ayed a true and worthy part 

In days we call beni^ted. 
And through dark ages, in his heart 

God's purest flame was lighted ; 
For truth and love, and heaven above, 

A simple faith availed him, 
And vainly then the Saracen 

III every fight assailed him. 
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His strong arm on the battle-field, 

His noble love of duty, 
The homage he was swift to yield 

To woman's grace and beauty — 
His mercy shown to foes overthrown, 

His scorn of double dealing — 
Though gone and past, a spell hath cast 

That wakes our highest feeling. 

I seem to see the kingly form 

Upon the field reposing. 
When glowing sunset, soft and warm, 

A hard-fought day is closing ; 
And stars arise, like angels' eyes, 

To watch the gallant sleeper \ 
While dreams of home may haply come 

To make his slumber deeper. 

Brave knight! thy life may teach us more 

Than philosophic sages. 
And from the misty days of yore 

Echo to future ages ; 
What boots thy name and field of fame. 

Or deeds that won thee glory ? 
The moral plain may yet remain 

When we forget the story. 



PENITENT! 

( Suggested by the picture of Luke Fildes, A,R,A,f in the Royal 

Academy, iS^g.) 



In the hush of the Midsummer twilight, a gipsy came 
down the lane, 
Her eyes sloe-black, and her features weather-beaten 
and tanned 
With many a winter tempest and many a summer 
stain. 
And she whispered as she approached me and took 
me by the hand, 

" Just give me your open palm, dear, and cross my 
own with silver, 
A pretty white hand and fingers — unfit for weary 
toil. 
Or to wear the wedding ring of a sunburnt ditcher and 
delver. 
And to starve in rags, and wretchedness, while he tills 
the soil. 
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" I heard you sigh as you lingered beside the cottage 
door, 
And I thought maybe it would please you to have 
your fortune told ; 
Your life is hopeless and dreary, your home is wretched 
and poor. 
But, for youth and beauty, London has luxury, 
mirth, and gold 

" Don't think I flatter you, darling, a fortune smiles 
in your face. 
For I know of a wealthy lover who watches you day 
by day. 
And he says a princess might envy your figure, your 
eyes, your grace. 
And he won't be long, my pretty one, 'ere he comes 
this way. 

" I fancy I see you blushing to the roots of your gol- 
den hair, 
While he begs, as a precious gift, for one of its clus- 
tering curls. 

And declares— and its truth, my angel — that none can 
with you compare — 

The blue-eyed queen of the village, the envy of all 
the girls. 
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"These bits of faded ribbon now decking your 

beautiful head, 
And this trumpery necklace, fashioned of worthless 

coloured beads. 
You will cast aside with scorn when you wear bright 

jewels instead, 
And silk, and satin, and lace, and all that a lady 

needs." 

She left me j hier footsteps echoing still in the dusty 
lane, 
But the garden meadow and forest were changed 
into fairy land, 
The dull familiar place, with its sorrows and want 
and pain. 
Dissolved in a roseate vision, under the tempter's 
hand. 

But a dark mysterious sense of danger haunted me 
still. 
As I thought how the minister said '^ that what we 
coveted most 
Proved often a sorrow and blight, should time our 
wishes fulfil, 
And in gaining the heart's desire the soul was 
sometimes lost" 
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Yet where is the girl who dislikes to be dressed in 
beautiful clothes ? 
And I thought " if wealthy lovers came wooing me, 
where was the harm ? " 
For I hated the rustic churls with their dirt and drink 
and oaths, 
And if single, I could but hope to be dairy-maid up 
at the farm. 

He might neither be handsome nor young, and yet 
I would not refuse, 
Remembering mother had waited for bread at the 
workhouse door. 
And that father worked from daylight until the even- 
ing dews, 
While the gentle-folks seldom heeded the patient 
and suffering poor. 

The words of the wandering gipsy had moved me 
like a spell. 
And my thoughts in tremulous accents I was utter- 
ing half aloud, 
When close at my very ear a startling whisper fell — 
As if some spirit-voice had spoken it out of a 
cloud — • 
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Praising my foolish beauty as it never was praised 
before, 
And the face looked truthful and tender, that met 
my blushing glance \ 
I listened with girlish pride, I trusted, I loved — what 
more, 
I was snared by a few soft words, and a handsome 
countenance. 

The rest is easily told — a mother, but not a wife, 
. Tears, reproaches, and then neglect, desertion, des- 
pair ! 
No heed of my vain remorse — no care for the baby 
life— 
My place in his heart was gone, and another idol 
was there. 



No home, no food, no fire — ^not even the lowliest 
bed— 
And I wandered forth to the bridge and leapt from 
its sUppery crown ; 
Oh, why did they drag me to shore alive, and my 
sweet babe dead, 
There was peace in the silent river— despair in the 
murky town. 
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It might have happened before, but the babe would 
oft-times smile, 
Like an angel, wearing the face of a child to guard 
me from wrong, 
And to fondle and soothe it was something my 
weary days to beguile, 
And I lulled it to sleep with the echo of some old 
village song. 

They have told to our gentle Queen, my story from 
first to last. 
And though she is ruler of millions she pitied a 
wretch like me. 
And I shall not die on the scaffold — that bitterness 
now is past — 
I shall spend a year in the prison and then they 
will set me free. 

Free ! to go back to the village, — a warning — a lesson 
to all, 
To shrink from the drunkard's leer and the scoff of 
the idle knave. 
But free with repentant tears, on a mother's bosom to 
fall 
And free to sleep at the last, where the sun will 
shine on my grave. 



PETRARCH AND LAURA IN MAYFAIR. 



Our modem Petrarch was but a beginner 
In love's sweet mysteries, and made a call 

Upon his lady love just after dinner, 
And Laura heard him speaking in the hall, 

Half pleased half vexed that everybody knew 

Of Petrarch coming there intent to woo. 

But he was such a pleasant, handsome fellow. 
That Laura scarcely had the heart to scold. 

He played so nicely on the violoncello, 
And sang so sweetly ballads new and old, 

And in the hunting field, the moor, and thicket 

Was foremost, as in polo, tennis, cricket. 

Besides he was of all her swains most modest. 
And thoroughly sincere, therefore she might 

Safely receive him 3 but there was the oddest 
Of smiles upon her pretty face that night. 

When Petrarch dressed in swallow tails appeared, 

And white necktie, stroking his long brown beard. 
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They sat for twenty minutes scarcely speaking, 
When Laura, blushing like a full-blown rose. 

Arises, love's enraptured silence breaking. 
With gentle footstep toward her lover goes, 

And asks him tenderly if he will take 

Sparkling Moselle or Burgundy with cake. 

And softly laying down her Berlin wool, 
Says, " Did you mention opera or play ? " 

Petrarch replied, ** Well, as the evening's cool, 
And it is opera night, suppose we say 

A night with Wagner and his Lohengrin ? " 

She queries (yawning), " When does it begin ?" 

" At eight? Oh, then I'd better go and dress ; 

But will you, Petrarch, patience have for waiting ?" 
Delightedly the lover murmurs " Yes; " 

But while some " trivial fond records " relating, 
Like lightning half-an-hour has passed away. 
And Petrarch gently urges, " Don't delay." 

One hour at least the patient lover stayed, 
'Ere she returned, arrayed in silk and feather ; 

" Oh, really, Petrarch, are you not afraid 
That we shall have some miserable weather ? " 

He answers gaily, " Lovely ! I declare 

The stars are shining, and the sky is fair," 
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** But whaf s the time ? " Petrarch consults his watch. 

" Eight, I declare ! The Prelude we shall lose, 
And that's a piece, they say, you cannot match." 

" Another moment." How can he refuse ? 
" Oh, there's my last new photo IVe not shown you." 
" Call that a likeness? I should not have known you," 

Cries Master Petrarch, with a soft caress, 
And then upon the sofa down they sat, 

Transforming nonsense into happmess. 

" The opera !" he cried, and seized his hat; 

She laughed, replying, " I don't care a pin 

For Wagner and his mystic LohengrinP 

Of lovers Laura had at least a dozen, 

For that is now a fashionable plan. 
But Petrarch seized the favouring hour — ^was chosen — 

And reached his club that night a happy man. 
And gravely next the Court historian tells 
That Mayfair soon will hear their wedding bells. 



THE WIND— A MELODY. 



When roaring torrents 

In silvery currents, 
Foam-winged and muttering thunder, leap, 

Their footsteps I follow 

Through glen and hollow, 
And the echoes arouse from their mystic sleep. 

The winding river 

Doth ripple and quiver. 
And sparkle beneath my invisible feet ; 

The deep pool shaken, 

To life doth waken. 
My whispering welcome with smiles to greet. 

Sweet music I render 

To flowerets tender, 
Fling forest and mountain, a bolder refrain ; 

Making the billow 

My stormy pillow. 
When the ocean upheaves like a monster in pain. 
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The woodland giant 

Becomes compliant, 
When I breathe the blast of a frozen clime, 

And with careless spoliage 

Scatter the foliage. 
Abroad in October's i)early rime. 

^Vith wayward passion 

I cast my lash on 
The emblems of summer's luxuriant grace, 

Till by field and warren 

The trunks stand barren, 
As skeletons of a forgotten race. 

I mimic the pealing 

Organ, when steaUng 
To strike swift chords on my harp of pines ; 

And swell the chorus. 

Of tones sonorous. 
Where the glacier creeps and the cataract shines. 

The blue sky darkens. 

And glooms as it hearkens 
To my weird message — borne from a world unseen 

As with clouds from regions 

Afar in legions, 
I shut out the stars that glimmer between. 
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The avalanche falling 

From craigs appalling, 
I follow with glee in its headlong flight, 

And from mined tillage 

And desolate village, 
Hurrying on with a fierce delight, 

I drift snows deeper 

On some lone sleeper, 
And his requiem moan at the cottage door, 

When the fire-light is glancing 

And shadows are dancing 
In ghostly shapes on the dusky floor. 

I gladden the seaman, 

Or howl like a demon 
O'er the caravan in the desert afar ; 

And a darker story 

Than fame and glory, 
I bear from the crimsoned field of war. 

Volcanoes thunder 

And earthquakes sunder. 
And lightnings smite with less strength than mine, 

When I leap from a rude-land 

Uprooting the woodland, 
And scattering ship, tower, column and shrine. 
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The tones I borrow 

Of joy and sorrow^ 
Alternately friend and foe to man, 

Who hears my voices 

And sighs or rejoices, 
As I wander unseen, since the world began. 

The cloud leaves a shadow 

On mountain and meadow. 
The glittering stars in the waves are seen. 

But invisible ever 

I move, and never 
Can mortals declare where my steps have been. 



THE CONSCRIPT. 



Round bivouac fires in a valley 

Sat the valiant soldiers of France, 
And the moon-light fantastically 

Silvered bayonet, sabre and lance ; 
They laughed at pain, danger and sorrow. 

And cried with a jubilant air, 
" We shall conquer the Germans to-morrow, 

Vive I'Empereur ! Vive la Guerre !" 

Of all the gay troops there was only 

One silent and sad — t'was a youth 
By a flickering lamp sitting lonely, 

To write to a girl in the South ; 
His days amidst cattle and tillage. 

Had passed with her happily there, 
Till the war cry was heard in the village, 

Vive FEmpereur ! Vive la Guerre ! " 
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The conscript thus wrote to the maiden : 

" We march to the Rhineland again, 
With victorious spoils to be laden, 

Or haply to lie with the slain ; 
Farewell then, to innocent labour, 

To the home, you had promised to share, 
For bayonet, bullet, and sabre, 

Their victims demand — Vive la Guerre ! " 

'' I hate the gilt eagles of glory 

Which over our standards brood, 
Their glittering plumage seems hoary, 

With ages of conquest, and blood ; 
And the courtiers flatter, and juggle, 

While freedom in honest despair, . 
Fast losing her voice in the struggle. 

Moans huskily — Vive la Guerre ! 

^ To be cheered by the gaping beholders 

Who envy our showy attire, 
While the knapsack is galling our shoulders. 

As we tramp through water and mire ; 
To b6 roused like loitering cattle, 

By the bugle's infernal fanfare, 
To march to another fierce battle. 

Shouting savagely — ^Vive la Guerre ! 
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" To fight in a needless quarrel, 

Under snow-drift, or blazing sun, 
To rest in our blood-stained apparel, 

When the fiend's red work has been done, 
To learn that the cannon's grim thunder. 

May scatter our limbs in the air — 
Because of a general's blunder — 

Is the fate of the brave — Vive la Guerre I 

" I remember the path by the river. 

And the shadowy trysting tree, 
Where you vowed to be true to me ever, 

As the river was true to the sea — 
The soft summer wind seems to murmur 

The words that enchanted me there, 
And my faltering spirit grows firmer — 

Vive TEmpereur ! Vive la Guerre ! 

" I dream of the avalanche breaking 

The pines with the clamour of war. 
Of the mystical echoes awaking 

Their viewless companions afar ; 
Of the cataract foaming and bounding 

From pinnacled craigs in the air : 
I awake — 'tis the bugle blast sounding 

To the contest again — Vive la Guerre !" 
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The girl read the Conscript's sad letter, 

Under whispering poplars tall, 
With delight that he did not forget her, 

Though some glittering tears she let fall. 
Yet she hoped the strife soon would be over, 

And the laurels of fame he would wear. 
Her hero — her handsome young lover — 

Vive PEmpereur ! Vive la Guerre ! 

But the dawn to the picturesque valley. 

Where the camp of the Frenchmen stood. 
Brought the shock of a furious sally, 

A tempest of flame and of blood ! 
And the Conscript lay wounded and dying. 

Gasping out her dear name with a prayer. 
While battalions crashed onward, still crying 

Vive FEmpereur ! Vive la Guerre ! 



A CELESTIAL EPISTLE. 



Me readee Ingleesh journal so, an' welly muchee glad, 

Me savey alloo ting he say, he tellee me no lie. 
Young Ingleesh cookey, housey, nursey, maidee, 
welly bad, 
An' Missey Bull say "Chineeman she muchee 
likey try." 

Me writee, sendee newsy paper alloo ting me know. 
My pidgin nicey printee, Missey Bull she unner- 
stand. 

An' soon he happy Chineeman from Californee go. 
An' makee goodee ladee comfee in he Ingleesh land. 
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Me muchee work, me keepee clean, no stealee catchee 
me. 
Me eatee littee, sleepee littee, wearee olo tog ; 
Me washee floor, me blackee boot, me waitee com- 
panee. 
An' drinkee waller, drinkee tea, but never drinkee 
grog. 
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No wantchee bed, me sleep first chop in littee sculleree, 
No lingee bell to wakee me, my'd wake alongee sun ; 

No savey readee littee book, but olo Kung-fou-tszee,* 
Um sing-sing all he workey time, an' laughee when 
he done. 

Mee alloo time live hookelly-clook,t as none so welly 
•can, 
On greasey cannle-end and soap to make a nicey 
hash. 
An' happee Missee Bull she say, "Oh,blessey Chinee- 
man, 
He goodee temper, workee fast, and wantchee littee 
cash." 

If Missee Bull engagee me acrossee sea to sail, 
Me savey cookeree bookee quick, an' tink it happy 
day; 
Me takee mop, me takee brush, me takee littee pail. 
An' Missee Bull say, " Chineeman, no sendee more 
away." 



* Confucius. 

t By hook or by crook. 



OCTOBER IN THE FOREST. 



How sombre the woodland monarchs appear 
As they yield their robes of green, 

And echo the dirge of the waning year 
From the lips of the winter keen ; 

While each dewdrop falls like a parting tear 
For the glory that once hath been. 

Purple and golden, russet and red, 

In the misty sun they glow, 
And recall, as they flutter above my head 

In a silent, ceaseless flow. 
Bright visions which, like the leaves, were shed 

In the autumns long ago. 

For in boyhood I loved these shadowy woods. 

And many a golden day 
The sound of their murmuring solitudes 

Was sweeter than books or play. 
As hither I came in my happiest moods. 

With the squirrel and lark to be gay. 
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No flowers I found on meadow or heath 

So gladden my youthful eye, 
As the yellow primroses couched beneath 

The branches broad and high ; 
And I watched with delight that checked my breath 

The nests that swayed in the sky. 

The oak, the beech, the silvery larch. 

The poplar, the fragrant lime, 
Here twine their arms in a verdant arch. 

Enclosing a fairy clime. 
As their shadows pass in a stately march 

Round the unseen dial of Time. 

No lovelier anthem rises and falls 

Than their music, stormy or faint, 
Nor glory is cast upon cloistered walls, 

From pictured Angel and Saint, 
More fair than around these leafy halls 

October sunsets paint. 

And a spell as if from the whispered word 

Of a sylvan spirit's prayer. 
Hath touched my heart whenever I heard 

The woods in the autumn air. 
Or the desolate heart of the forest was stirred 

Old Ocean's music to share. 
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My spirit was glad as the opening leaves, 
When they danced to the breeze in May, 

And now with the Autumn blast it grieves 
To watch them flutter away. 

And a passing pang of regret receives. 
And gloom where it once was gay. 

For I think of some who have wandered here, 
And whose lips are for ever mute, 

While the leaves fall softly, withered and sere, 
Lying heaped around each root, 

And seen to sigh for the passing year 
As I trample them under foot. 



STONEHENGK 



The shadowy temples of the Nile^ 
Whose mystic figures seem to smile 
At passing ages^ and beguile 

The wanderer in a dreamy trance ; 
And grey colossal gods that stand 
Half buried in the desert sand, 
And forms that made of Greece a land 

Of poetry and fair romance ; 

All by some outward sign impart 
The pulsings of a nation's heart 
To generations far apart, 

Who scan them at a later day ; 
And ruined palace, mart and fane, 
Scattered o'er many a sandy plain. 
Revive the storied past again, 

And prove to us, in their decay. 
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The deeds of generations gone, 

And human effort in its dawn — 

But when to this weird temple drawn, 

We find Time, with a sullen palm. 
Obliterated every trace 
That might inform a modem race. 
And still looks on our fruitless chase 

With aspect passionless and calm. 

No record lives beneath the stars. 
If crushed beneath the rolling cars. 
Or burned within the wicker bars 

Of hideous gods, the victims fell. 
Nor hath the tide of ancient lore 
Cast up a fragment to the shore, 
From all the ages gone before, 

Its silent mystery to dispel. 

No monk doth here a treasured heap 

Of venerated relics keep 

Of honoured saints in golden sleep. 

With hands clasped in a prayerful rest ; 
Where reverent pilgrims oft incline 
Their heads, as unto forms divine. 
Or crave their aid against malign 

Temptations that assail the breast. 
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Yet ere the pious can-ed in stone 
The symbols of the faiths they own — 
And solemn chant and organ tone 

Echoed beneath the vaulted roo^ 
The instinct of the human heart 
Craved a divinity, apart 
From earthly shows and forms of art, 

And yearned for some assuring proof 

That Life's sublimer essence must 
Remain, when flesh is changed to dust, 
And pomp and splendoiu: into rust — 

Thus may this rugged, timewom shrine 
Have been for some a sacred place, 
Where Superstition's dusky face 
Assumed a spiritual grace, 

And uncouth rites became divine. 

Since not in temples made with hands, 
Dwelleth the Lord of sea and lands ; 
Whose altar on the mountain stands, 

Whose peace in the blue heaven smiles ; 
Whose mandate o'er the mighty sea 
Is murmured everlastingly; 
Who speaks in winds that whisper free, 

As in the dim Cathedral aisles ; 
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And even here, in days gone by, 
May earnest souls aspiring high 
Above this rounding plain and sky. 

Have sought for peace from earthly jars ; 
And dreamt, beneath the sombre arch, 
While winters chill and summers parch. 
Of bliss, to follow Life's rude march 

Away from earth — beyond the stars. 

Titanic, grim, unsculptured fane ! 

Imagination seeks in vain 

Your secret, — from the silent plain 

The winds seem mocking as they pass ; 
And wandering sheep and cattle come 
Where priest and martyr found a home, 
*Ere swept away by conquering Rome 

Like the cloud-shadows from the grass. 
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In twilight calm and dewy, when the flock 

Was in the fold, and the soft tinkling bell 
Chimed with the late bird's note, and from the rock 

And lofty tree the gentle music fell 

Of a light breeze that murmured daylight's knell, 
I stood beside the poet's grave, whose power 

Was from the loveliness of earth to tell 
Of Life's best hopes and Death's immortal dower ; 

Whose heart leapt with the billows in their sport 
On lake and stream ; who loved to see the dell 

Crowned with the arching rainbow spanned athwart 
Sunbeam and shower ; to watch the' big clouds swell 

Like banners to the thunder's trumpet deep ; 

To hear the breeze, like Nature's breath in sleep, 
Charm the still woods, or hasten to dispel 

The mist that hid the glory of a star, 

When Eve's gold sail crossed the horizon's bar. 
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To him the language of the earth was clear, 
Through all the changing seasons of the year. 
High priest of Nature, he fulfilled his vows. 
And though the poet's chaplet graced his brows 
He valued fame but lightly, — as a dream 
Of passing music, wafted down a stream, 

On whose dim shores brief echoes might rebound 
From hidden caves, but which would fainter seem 
With each new voice, till Silence might be found 
Without a sigh, watching the grave of Sound. 

There wandered with him one whose spirit bright 
Made Beauty still more beautiful ; who strove 

To aid his labour with a child's delight — 
An angel's purity — a woman's love. 
Who knew each spell of mountain, brook, and grove, 

And where shy Loveliness with secret feet 

Paused, and with craving ear she sought to move 

The solid earth its story to repeat, 

That with some mystic tale she might complete 
His joy in its majestic life, and prove 
Sea, sky, and land, the symbols of God's love. 

This faithful sister and a tender wife 
Possessed bis heart, and blissful home ties wrought 
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Their silken fetters round his daily life ; 
Peace came unbidden, happiness unsought ; 
And if) perchance, the wandeiing steps of care 
Approached, 'twas as an alien presence there. 
Yet 'ere this peace and calm was his reward. 
His soul was troubled by the fiery blast 
Which like a whirlwind over Eiux)pe passed ; 
And in its lawless march scattered and marred 
The gathered fruit of centuries gone by. 
From ancient oracles new voices spoke, 
And from dead creeds the strangest echoes woke. 
The poet's eager glance was cast abroad, 
Scarce knowing whether to rejoice or sigh ; 
And while his own land staggered with her load 
He turned to France, just startled by the rage 
And fever of the stormy blast, which then 
Dragged rudely from its ancient anchorage 
The vessel of the State. When furious men. 
Untaught to wield the sceptre, sword, or pen. 
Mad with wild dreams, stained to the finger tips 
With blood, came forth from many a loathsome den 
To end the reign of Kings with cursing lips. 
In lurid Revolution's red eclipse. 

It seemed a shock that would convulse the earth. 
And sound the knell of Tyrants ; making thrones 
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Tremble — crowns fall — ^and Liberty's new birth 

Triumphant through all time ;— a power with tones 

To waken in their monumental stones 

The sleeping patriots who, in days of old, 

Taught Freedom's truth amid the dying groans 

Of its pure martyrs ; — a deep tide that rolled 

From the forgotten past — an age of Gold — 

An echo in the universal ear 

Of earth's unfettered life, in primal days, 

A promise, hope, and revelation clear. 

Of holier light on Life's accustomed ways. 

Such was the poet's dream. France saw the dawn 
Of that new day flash on her night of woe. 
Thrilling her heart with an unwonted glow, 
Sink down in blood beneath a malign star, 
And closer still the chains of thraldom drawn. 
Soon through the ghastly streets the fatal car 
To the tall guillotine conveyed its prey, — 
Pure women and brave men — who stood a bar 
To the unholy license of the day. 
When Terror's red reign was the only sway. 

Firm in his own belief, he pondered well 
The lesson of the time, and saw it lead 
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To madness, and to making earth a hell. 
Better than this the simplest savage creed, 
Or blindest faith that served a pagan's need. 
Better to live as in the world's first youth, 
To tend the simple flock, and sleep beneath 
The open sky, than that the tones of truth. 
Love, fireedom, justice — all that men hold dear- 
Should tremble with an ever present fear, 
And life itself hang on the fickle breath 
Of those who made an idle sport of Death. 

Humbled in heart, and purified in mind, 
He turned from Man to Nature — there to find 
The lore in which the multitude was blind. 
And found in earth's remote untrodden ways, 
A mystery in the meanest flower that grew ; 
And grace which antique fancy never knew, 
Though bright with gHmpses of diviner days. 
Wise and yet child-like, gentle and yet strong. 
Hopeful in grief, calm in hope's brightest: rays. 
Enduring patiently unmerited wrong ; 
Ne'er lifting unto worldly gods the gaze 
Of admiration, or the lip of praise. 
Loving with purity — fearing no eye 
That might observe his most unguarded ways — 
He lived in honour, truth, and faith on High, 
Won love and peace, and final victory. 
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THE SCULPTOR AND THE STATUE. 



Tis the statue I wrought when the vigorous thought 

Lived under the dexterous hand, 
And the marble cold was made to unfold 

A figure colossal and grand. 

As the swift chisel moved in the labour I loved, 

My soul in the work I flung, 
And visions of fame to the studio came, 

Such as ever inflame the young. 



With pleasure I trod, surveying the god, 

Looking, even in marble, divine, 
And with life flushing warm in my veins, saw the form 

I had boldly copied from mine. 
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And my comrades laughed as they merrily quaffed 

Their goblets, and gaily declared 
That many a Greek looked puny and weak 

With my lusty limbs compared. 

In the pride of my youth I believed in their truth, 

As I stood exulting before 
The form that had grown from the piu^e white stone, 

To mimic the gods of yore, 

And I said, " Old Greek, if you could but speak, 

You would own to a modem, to-day. 
That the glory and grace of your antique race 

Had not utterly passed away ; 

" That your clime divine, with its myrtle and vine. 

Displayed few nobler forms 
Than the student, who chips your classical lips, 

In the land of shadows and storms. 

" Yoiu: antique reign may be rivalled again, 

And the glory of Grecian art 
Be revived once more at each modem door. 

And temple, palace, and mart. 
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" This fire in my heart, this passion of art, 
Shall carve me a name in the world ! " 

And in pride of my task I emptied a flask, 
As my brain with ecstacy whirled. 

I remember full well a shadow there fell 

On the statue's marble brow. 
As I spoke in jest, and tapped on the breast 

My figure — I see it now ! 

Perchance 'twas a cloud, but my spirit was bowed, 

And I blushed as I turned away. 
And my chisel was, still, for I had not the will 

To labour again that day. 

And now, in my age, a pilgrimage 

I make, once more to behold 
The work which the town said earned the renown 

Of the famous sculptors of old. 

And again I recall on the statue tall. 

The solemn, reproving gaze. 
That thrilled me through with a feeling anew 

In my. jubilant youthful days — 
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And I seem to hear from a distant year, 

A strange, reproachfiil tone 
Ask, '* If life has still the glorious thrill 

Of the days when I mocked the stone?" 

It is merely a dream, but I fanqr a gleam 

Of pity blends with the glance 
Of the marble shape, as I linger agape 

Like one in a moody trance. 

The glory and glow of a day long ago 

I recall with gathering tears, 
But the spell doth not last, it is soon overcast 

By the gloom of the deepening years. 

I mournfully stand by the work of my hand. 
While the statue, serene and cold. 

Looks proudly down on the turbulent town. 
And its sculptor, feeble and old. 
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I hear, in whispering tones, sad mortals 
Say, " Time is aged," as far and wide 
I see them droop at the grave's dark portals, 

And other races appear at my side. 
How gaily at first life's path was taken, 
How sadly at last ! But I, unshaken, 

March onward, and smile at their fallen pride. 
I see the magnificence of the past — 
The airy towers and temples vast — 
Fall like the leaves and melt like the snow. 
Watching the centuries come and go. 

My locks are grey, but the strength and glory 
Of youth are mine. Behold my deeds — 

The wrecks of empires, the ruins hoary 

Of palace and prison, o'ergro^sn with weeds. 
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Men build and plan, but, the past destroying, , 
I stay with the present, a moment toying. 

Until the future my hunger feeds. 
The conqueror's sword and the captive's chain 
And imperial sceptre I break in twain ; 
I make but a plaything of earthly show, 
Watching the centuries come and go. 

In depths where mystic forms were dwelling. 

Of which men now can only dream, 
I saw the first daybreak dispelling 

Chaos and night with its wondrous gleam. 
The growth of mighty worlds I aided. 
Whose names from human lips have faded, 

While I am upheld by power supreme ; 
My forehead is fair and unwrinkled still, 
I utter no sigh, I feel no thrill 
O'er human gladness or human woe — 
Watching the centuries come and go. 

• 

Of all the vanished millions cherished. 
What now remains on the changing globe ? 
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Kings, warriors, sages, all have perished. 
Like dust brushed from a flowing robe. 
I smile at the hopes and aspirations, 
The maddening dreams convulsing nations. 

Seeking my mysteries to probe ; 
Before the future I hold a veil. 
And passing multitudes, weak and frail, 
Lament and wonder, while to and fro 
I watch the centuries come and go. 

The sad to-day and bright to-morrow, 
Like bane and antidote, come in turn. 

To dry past tears or bring new sorrow, 
Till sun and moon shall cease to bum. 

Through fate and change my path is riven. 

On this world's wreck I shall mount to Heaven, 
And hours and days no more discern. 

Yet pacing the earth, as in ages gone. 

Waiting the light of the final dawn, 

With footsteps neither hurried nor slow, 

I watch the centuries come and go. 



A SCHOOL-BOARD QUESTION. 



With the young 'uns, black and grubby, I was 
sittin' in the kitchen, 
Dolin' out their bread an* treacle with a rough 
but ready hand. 
An', oh Lor*! to see the appertites o' them 'ere 
young 'uns pitchin' 
Into wittles was a sight for any mother in the 
land. 




An' they stopped for nothink, bein' far too busy for 
to utter 
Any childish conversashun, 'cept to beg another 
slice, 
Or with noses in the jug of milk an' water for to 
splutter — 
With ten of 'em perwidin' for, one can't be over 
nice. 
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Not as all of 'em was sittin' there ; poor Tommy 
had the measles. 
All bumin' up with fever in a comer o' the 
room, 
On a load o' costermongery — the article as we 
sells, 
When there ain't much trade a doin' in the way 
o' mop or broom. 

There was Sally, too, with 'ooping-cough, a-barking 
like a puppy. 
An' the babby — precious immidge! — was a- 
sprawlin' on the floor ; 
When a tall an' portly genelman, all pompous-like 
an' uppy. 
Popped his nose — a very big 'un — through the 
half-way opened door. 

Which 'is voice it were 'igh-soundin', as he called 
out, " Mrs. Gubbin, 
These childem never come to school — the reason 
I must know." 
" Lor*," I says, " sir ; what with scrubbin', and with 
grubbin', and with tubbin'. 
Who's to mind that precious babby if to school 
they all must go ? " 
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Jest then Caroline, the youngest all but one, set up 
a-squallin', 
And poor Tommy with the measles tumbled off 
the greens a bump ; 
So I said, " Sir, 'tisn't pleasant to 'ave wisitors a- 
callin' 
From the School Borde when poor wimmen 'as 
their troubles in a lump." 

At that moment in kem father, dry an' hoarse with 
havin' shouted, 
"All a-blowin' an' a-growin' — penny a root ! " from 
mom till night. 
An' 'is temper it wos werry 'ot, an' so the gent he 
flouted — 
He's a rayther ugly customer is Bill when things 
ain't right. 

An' Bill that day, I must confess, was most per- 
tick'ler crusty, 
But 'is 'art is good, an' I would be the werry last 
to blame ; 
An' he told the gent to walk his chalks afore he cut 
up rusty 
An sent 'im spinnin' down the street much faster 
than he came. 
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So that portly gent he went away, and quickly sent 
a summons, 
An' to pay it I was forced to pawn a pictur* an' a 
stool j 
An' I wishes some kind gen'elman would ask the 
Lords an' Commons 
Who's to mind that darlin' babby if I sends the 
lot to school? 




THE CONVICT'S DOG. 



For years he had not seen his native place, 
For years he had not spoken to a friend ; 

ITie love of woman, and unconscious grace 
Of happy childhood, long had ceased to lend 

Their cheering influence to his sad days. 
For all around him were the veriest sciun 

Of life's vast sea — ^wrecked in its stormy ways, 
And cast adrift from hope in days to come. 



Weary, forlorn, he reached the little town 
As the first Sabbath peal began to ring, 

And many simple folk he once had known 
Stood in their doorways, calmly gossiping 
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Until the hour of service. Many a group 
Of homely figures at each door appears — 

Men, women, children, babes, and some who stoop 
Beneath the burden of their fourscore years. 

As one who dreams, the convict reached the Church 

Just as the organ music had begun. 
And long he lingered in the dusty porch. 

And watched the congregation, one by one, 

Cheerfully enter and devoutly bend, 
Seeing among them many a well known face, 

As — ^tom and dusty, fearing to offend — 
At length he stepped into the sacred place. 

Hallowed by pure remembrances of old. 

And deeply was the convict's spirit moved : 
In the sweet music all his life seemed told — 

All he had dreamt, all he had ever loved. 

All that youth's prophecy said " might have been " — 
Was once more on his soflened memory cast. 

With hopes and blind regrets that came between 
The bitter present and the happy past. 
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The Church grew still ; the organ's thunder ceased^ 
And died in whispering echoes, and the voice. 

In earnest accents, of the village priest, 
Told the great message in which all rejoice. 

Beside a column, screened from evety glanc^ 
The crime-stained, broken man sat still and cahn, 

A blissful sense of peace steeped him in tnmce, 
And, till the last notes of the closing psafan, 

The past dissolved as if it had not been. 

And still he sat, forgetful of the hour, 
Until the verger, passing up between 

The shadowy aisles from the tall belfiy tower, 

Saw, with alarm, the tattered garb he wore: 

'^The Church is closing, take your hat and stick, 

My friend," said he, " and let me shut the door." 
Then, from old days, remembrances came thick 

Upon him. " Surely you must be the man 
Tried at the 'Sizes fourteen years ago ! " 

" Tis as you say," the convict here began, 
'^ Deep was my crime, but heavy is my woe.'' 
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And then, with trembling and uncertain feet, 
He passed out of the Church, beneath the glooms 

Of yew and cedar, to the village street ; 
While here and there, reclining on the tombs. 

Sat neighbours chatting still, and wondering 
At the rough, dusty stranger being led 

Forth from the churchyard like an unclean thing ; 
And soon a whisper from the verger fed 

Their curiosity, when something stirred 
The wanderer to address the rustic throng: 

" Neighbours," he said, " have you no single word 
For a poor wretch who never did you wrong?" 

But one by one in silence crept away — 
Each ribboned maiden, smooth-faced shopkeeper. 

And ruddy clown, e'en children would not stay — 
And there remained but a lean, hungry cur. 

Who sought his Sunda/s dinner in the dust, 
When, from the pocket of his tattered smock. 

The convict tossed a stale and mouldy crust, 
And called the dog by name. As if the shock 
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Of aa ciecsic czrest SQccaied i:3e acoDc. 



Tbe dog beauwcd Its fiaeaddty oa riic 

Tliegaa^hillnrksoi daebggadgroGiid 

Gfcv ims^ in the cjuuiiufs 
ffic -naoe was *^*nt-rf^ be aticied 

While the g^ cnr cantznoed sdQ to daoDce 

And caper locnd him. Bat at ki^di he said, 
«" God's w::^ are wondediii! I feel die Inn 

Of cxnaie has passed. IH wwk for honest bvead. 
And leaiii firom jooder dog to be a man!' 



THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 



O'er the desolate hills the light was fading, 

Crimsoning many a league of cloud, 
As I left the market town and its trading, 
On Christmas Eve, with a motley crowd. 
Full of noise and bustle and glee, 
And I found myself unconsciously sighing 
To hear, as the echoes of traffic were dying, 
The sound of the sea! 

At the half-way inn sat chatting together 

Two friends, a farmer and maltster I knew, 
Who looked at the sky and discussed the weather, 
As the winterly landscape darker grew. 
And a blast swept over the lea ; 
As we quitted the inn with a shrug and a shiver. 
With the wind increasing, and mocking ever 
The sound of the sea! 
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We started at first with gossip cheeiy, 

But soon came drifting and deepening snow, 
Making each of us silent and chill and weaiy, 
For still there was more than a league to go ; 
And the farmer, right glad to see 
His man and cart, with a lantern burning, 
Rode onward, and then I heard returning 
The sound of the sea! 

And next, by the stile that led to his meadow, 

The maltster bade me a hearty " Good-night! " 
And vanished at once, like the passing shadow 
Of a doud which a light wind blows from our sight, 
And the sunlight follows free. 
Then the chimes rang faintly across the valley. 
But still in their echoes appeared to dally 
The sound of the sea! 

For the murmuring bells were obscured and sombre. 

As if they tolled for the vanished dead, 
In the chiurchyard sleeping their final slumber, 
With yew trees shading each dreamless head. 
For many a century ; 
And the tones that swept over their peaceful dwelling. 
Seemed to bring to my ears, whether sinking or swelling. 
The sound of the sea ! 
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No single thing in the waste discerning, 

Save the snowflakes on every branch impearled. 
As lonely I felt as an exile yearning 
For home on the shores of a strange new world, 
And vainly I strove to flee 
And escape my fears, till breathless, reeling, 
I stopped, and heard, chilling each innermost feelings 
The sound of the sea ! 

For I thought of my absent boy, brave-hearted. 

Who could not content himself at the farm. 
But for Arctic seas in a whaler departed. 
And I well remembered my vague alarm 
When he sat on a sailor's knee. 
Who told us yams in the dull December, 
Till we heard in the wind that puffed each ember 
The sound of the sea! 

The youngster greedily heard the charmer 

Speak of legioned icebergs that stood sublime 
In silver shields and glittering armour. 
As if disputing the march of Time 
Until Time should cease to be — 
Telling of heroes the tempest braving. 
And of mariners dying ashore still craving 
The soimd of the sea! 
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Of revels with savages, painted, and streaming 

With cannibal blood in hideous rites. 
Then tinder the wigwam happily dreaming 
Of far away homely sounds and sights 
He had nevermore hoped to see. 
And passing by upland, forest, and river. 
These memories came recalling ever 
The sound of the sea ! 

I reached the square stone almost madly, 

Which showed me only a mile to go. 
That path before I had never trod sadly. 
For there I could see my windows glow ; 
But a spell came over me 
When nearly the end of my journey reaching, 
That changed to the tone of a voice beseeching 
The sound of the sea! 

There seemed to blend with its fitful sobbing 

My dear lad's well remembered tone. 
And my blood grew chill, and my heart was throbbing, 
As a name was softly uttered — my own ! 
'Twas but fancy — it could not be; 
But my dog in the outhouse was whining and grieving. 
As if he had heard that sad cry cleaving 
The soimd of the sea! 
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I hurried to bed, to hide my terror. 

Unwilling my anxious thoughts to betray, 
But beholdmg my pallid face in the mirror, 
I seemed to have aged ten years in a day ; 
And a phantom wandered with me 
In the howling blast, and the wintry weather. 
And huskily echoed for hours together 
The sound of the sea ! 

News came ere long — the Northern Whaler 

In a terrible gale on a reef was cast, 
A few were saved, but my brave young sailor 
Had found a grave in the ocean vast ; 
And his face in my dreams I see, 
While the wave, the breeze, and the woodland sighing, 
Will bring evermore, till the hour of dying. 
The sound of the seal 



TO-MORKOW. 



The skies are fair on plain and hill, 
Each living thing rejoices, 

And happy birds and insects fill 
The air with pleasant voices. 

Earth smiles in summer's golden ray, 
Yet we oppressed with sorrow, 

Think with regret of yesterday, 
Anticipate to-morrow. 

We see the lovely flowers appear 
With dew and sunshine cherished. 

Which ere the closing of the year 
Will one and all have perished. 
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We watch the bird rebuild its nest, 
With instinct, passing reason, 

And architecture of the best, 
Though only for a seasoa 

We mark the insect change its form, 

An evanescent creature, 
Forgetful of the winter storm. 

Come forth to welcome nature. 

And other shapes unseen before 

Now flit across the ocean. 
And fill the surmy landscape o'er 

With colour, sound, and motion. 

To pluck the berry, weed, and flower, 
For food, is their employment ; 

Creed, custom, fashion, have not power 
To hinder their enjoyment. 

For wine they sip the dewdrops bright. 
From many a leafy chalice. 

And all the lamps of heaven by night 
Illmninate their palace. 
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No secrect impulse bids them crave 
To question the All-Seeing, 

To break the silence of the grave, 
And learn the range of Being ; 

To ask why Time and sorrow leave 
No mortal as they found him, 

Why present, past, and future weave 
Such awful spells around him. 

And as I hear their tones combine 
To stir the heart of nature, 

An echo also comes to mine 
From many a short-lived creature — 

Which seems to say, " No past regret 
Brings us a present sorrow, 

To-day, we neither care nor fret. 
And God protects the morrow. 



THE LIFE OF A MAN, 



As the leaves falling into the river, 

And borne to a fathomless sea, ' 
Are parted at once and for ever 

From the branch of the tall forest tree. 
Where they sheltered each chirping new-comer, 

And shadowed the brook as it ran 
Throughout the brief glory of summer — 

Such is the life of a man ! 



As a cloud tinged with gold of the sunset, 

Surpassing the robes of a king, 
Grows speedily grey at the onset 

Of shadows the twilight may fling, 
And fades like the mirage preluding 

False rest to the tired caravan. 
Misled by its promise deluding — 

Such is the life of a man ! 
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As a billow that rolls from the ocean 

And breaks on the beach with a roar, 
Is lost in the endless commotion 

Of the surges that chafe on the shore, 
And the bright wave that foamed in the distance, 

As its strife with the breezes began. 
Soon loses its form and existence — 

Such is the life of a man! 

As a rainbow from sunshine and shower 

Is bom in the evening glow, 
And encircles lake, mountain, and tower 

With its many-hued glittering bow, 
Overarching with colours elysian 

Hill, valley, and wood in its span. 
Disappearing again like a vision — 

Such is the life of a man! 

As a chord struck by dejcterous fingers 

Grows faint by degrees till it dies. 
Yet fails not to charm while it lingers. 

Bidding exquisite fancies arise ; 
And in whispering echoes doth render 

Strange hints of some infinite plan. 
Growing out of its harmonies tender — 

Such is the life of a man! 
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CLOUDS. 



The golden clouds at anchor lie 

Like Argosies of ocean, 
Then spread their sails, and o'er the sky 

They float with noiseless motion, 
Or rise gigantic from the deeps. 

And, while I gaze with wonder, 
Fantastic towers crown the steeps, 

And shadowy caverns under ; 
Then bolts of fire pierce dome and spire. 

And all is dashed asunder. 



The fairy city topples o'er. 
And lies in ruin, shattered, 

Like spray that dances to the shore. 
When by the tempest scattered ; 

Or shadows seen without the shapes, 

lO 
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From which they are projected, 
Or phantom forms of misty capes, 

By mariners detected ; 
So breaks the s4cy, with gloom on high. 

And havoc unexpected. 

The palaces and temples fall. 

The spires and arches rounded. 
Like Jericho's defenceless wall 

When Joshua's trumpet sounded ; 
No battle blast is echoing there. 

In all the breathless heaven, 
Nor from yon citadel of air 

Was any signal given ; 
Yet one by one, beyond the sun, 

The fleecy clouds are driven. 

But soon in images of light, 

A new world is created. 
And mountains of unmeasiu-ed height, 

With endless gulfs are mated ; 
And out of chaos shapes sublime, 

Are gloriously blended^ 
Surpassing every fair design. 

That classic art hath tended ; 
Nor any spoils of kingly broils. 

Have furnished aught so splendid. 
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Beneath the west's triumphal arch 

That girdles sky and ocean, 
With glory in their train they march, 

And ever varying motion ; 
And while I watch the gorgeous hues, 

That change without cessation, 
And with theix rafliant wings diffuse 

The sunsef s consummation. 
My tongue is stilled, my heart is thrilled. 

With the Divine creation. 
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DOUBT.* • 



Like as the falling autumn leaf 

Is carried down the swollen wave, 
Some sudden flood of unbelief 

Oft makes our loftiest hope its slave, 
And peace comes nevermore on this side of the grave. 

Then vainly in the solitude, 

Or in the crowd, we strive to find 
Something to soothe our mournful mood. 

Or life's stem shackles to unbind, 
And bring a passing joy to,the overburdened mind. 

One asks us with a calm disdain, 

" Why do we struggle any more ? 
Nought can assuage this mortal pain, 

Nought can relieve this mortal sore. 
And better 'tis to live as Pagans did of yore !" 
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" Yet some of these did fondly trust," 
We answer, " that grim fate would bring 

Some consolation in the dust, 
Some balm for human suffering, 

Looking through death's dark winter for a comipg 
spring. 

* 

" Shall all the lofty hopes of men 
Fade as the leaves that come no more ? 

The work of brain, and tongue, and pen, 
Break like the surf upon the shore, 

And yet no mortal be more happy than before." 

Alas ! of millions who to-day 

The lore of bygone ages read. 
How few have found a solid stay 

To lean on in their utmost need. 
While as they crush one doubt, new doubts for ever 
breed. 



THE PATH BY THE RIVER. 



Wandering river, 
That resteth never, 
But murmureth ever 

Tones sweet and low, 
Why art thou bringing, 
In thy soft singing, 
A loved voice ringing 

From years ago ? 

Through meadows wending, 
With wild flowers bending 
Above thee, and lending 

Their fragrant breath. 
Why dost thou waken 
A hope forsaken — 
A form long taken 

By hungry death ? 
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Thy bright stream gushes 
Beside bulrushes 
And reeds, and flushes 

The hly that sleeps 
In beauty dreaming, 
With sunlight streaming, 
Or soft stars gleaming 

On crystal deeps. 

With many a reason 
Love thought no treason, 
In youth's glad season 

We wandered here. 
And here — when lighted 
By stars, benighted — 
Our troth we plighted 

Without a fear. 

Yes, stars were twinkling. 
And music tinkling. 
And breezes wrinkling 

The gentle stream. 
Who then could measure 
The hours, or treasure 
Aught but love's leisure. 

And love's pure dream ? 
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Once more I wander, 
And muse and punder, 
'Till gazing yonder 

Through twilight skies, 
Her form appearing. 
And swiftly nearing, 
Approaches, cheering 

My ardent eyes; 

But while repeating 
Old words of greeting, 
The vision fleeting 

Fades with the day, 
And only the river 
That resteth never, 
Still murmureth ever, 

And glides away. 




